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NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 
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Leading Commercial Text-Books 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING 
It gives careful instruction in the elements of bookkeeping ; thorough drill in making records 
in books of original entry ; easy and progressive instruction for posting original records ; test ledgers 
to give students additional drill in closing ledger accounts; reproduced pen-written incoming vouch- 
ers, and individual price lists. 


MOORE’S NEW COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC $1.00 
In the preparation of this book business men have been consulted freely. Its distinctive indi- 
viduality is due to the manner in which the topics are treated, and to the practical character and 
great variety of the problems. All complicated and obsolete subjects and all puzzles have been 
studiously avoided. 


GANO’S COMMERCIAL LAW $1.00 
This volume provides a thorough, practical course in elementary commercial law, a knowledge 
of which cannot fail to be of great value to every business man. It presents only the most useful 
and valuable fundamental principles, and is so arranged that it is entirely in accord with the most 
approved methods of teaching this subject. 


BELDING’S COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 50 cents 
Contains the essentials of modern business correspondence, presented in a manrer thorough, 
practical, and systematically arranged. Problems are encountered as they are in actual business, and 
each important phase of the subject is explained with great clearness and simplicity. 


GANNETT, GARRISON & HOUSTON’S COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY $1.25 


Presents the subject in a simple, methodical], and logical way. It is strictly up to date, and 
the present condition of the world’s commerce is carefully and accurately portrayed. Under the 


headings Commercial Conditicns, Ccmmercial Prcducts, and Commercial Countries, the study is 
made both informative and educative. 


MUNSON’S POCKET PHONOGRAPHIC DICTIONARY $1,00 
The only authorized Munson dictionary, containing twelve thousand words correctly accented, 
with their shorthand outlines, and covering practically the whole English vocabulary. It is 
bound in morocco, indexed, and of convenient vest pocket size. 


ELDRIDGE’S DICTATION EXERCISES (Nearly ready) 
Contains over 100,000 words, accurately counted and indicated in the text. It furnishes every 
valuable kind of dictation, and includes a vocabulary (issued in four editions, Benn Pitman, Isaac Pit- 
man, Gregg, and Graham) of 5,000 words with carefully prepared outlines. Throvghout the book the 
outer part of each page provides space for an exercise to be written by the pupil, torn out along a 
perforated line, and handed to the teacher for correction. 


SEND FOR OUR COMMERCIAL TEXT-BOOK CATALOGUE 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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WEEK IN REVIEW. 


PEARY’S NARRATIVE. 


Commander Peary left New York 
on the steamship Roosevelt, which 
had been built and fitted up for Arc- 
tic exploration July 6, 1908. He 
reached Cape York, Greenland, Au- 
gust 1, and Cape. Sheridan, Grant 
Land, September 1, and wintered 
there. His sledge expedition left the 
Roosevelt February 15, 1909; started 
north of Cape Columbia March 1: 
passed the British record March 2; 
was delayed by open water March 2 
and 3; was held up by open water 
from March 4 to March 11; crossed 
the S4th parallel March 11; en- 
countered an open lead March 15; 
crossed the 85th parallel March 18; 
erossed the 86th parallel March 22; 
encountered an open lead March 23; 
passed the Norwegian record March 
23; passed the Italian record March 
24 and encountered an open lead 
March 26; crossed the 87th parallel 
March 27; passed the American rec- 
ord March 28; was held up by open 
water March 29; crossed the 88th 
parallel April 2; crossed the 89th 
parallel April 4, and reached the 
north pole April 6. The expedition 
left the pole April 7, reached Cape 
Columbia April 23, and arrived on 
board the Roosevelt April 27. One 
member of the expedition, Professor 
Ross G. Marvin of Cornell, was 
drowned April 10; all others of the 
party returned safely and in good 
health. 


A DIRECT CHALLENGE. 


Commander Peary telegraphed 
from Newfoundland on April 8: “I 
have nailed the Stars and Stripes to 
the North Pole. Cook’s story should 
not be taken too seriously. The two 
Eskimos who accompanied him say 
he went no distance north and not 
out of sight of land. Other members 
of the tribe corroborate their story.” 
With his veracity thus directly chal- 
lenged, Dr. Cook avowed his willing- 
ness to place facts, figures, and 
worked-out observations before a 
joint tribunal of the scientific bodies 
of the world, and said that in due 
course he would be prepared to make 
public an announcement which will 
effectually dispel any doubts of his 
having reached the pole. Inciden- 
tally, it is announced that a party is 
to be sent to Greenland at Dr. Cook’s 
expense to bring back the two Eski- 
mos who accompanied him to cor- 
roborate his statements. Dr. Cook’s 
reputation suffers by his apparent 


‘purpose to withhold more detailed re- 


ports of his observations and experi- 
ences until the publication of his 
projected book. The world cannot 
be expected to wait that long before 
making up its mind. Dr. Cook’s lec- 
ture at Copenhagen was disappoint- 
ing by reason of its extreme paucity 
of detail. The fact that his previous 
exploit, the climbing of Mt. McKin- 
Jey, is discredited by © Professor 
*arker of Columbia and others of the 
party, also makes against him. 


THE DEATH OF HARRIMAN. 


The death of Edward H. Harriman 
last Thursday had been so far dis- 
counted in Wall street and elsewhere 
that it will not produce the agitation 
in the stock markets that it would 
have caused if it had come unex- 
fPectedly. Through all the conflict- 


ing and often reassuring rumors’ re- 
garding his condition which  circu- 
lated up to the very moment when 
his death was announced, the invest- 
ing and speculating public gained a 
deepening impression that his condi- 
tion was serious and was likely to 
end fatally. It was characteristic 
of the man that he was busy dictat- 
ing letters up to an hour and a half 
before he drew his last breath. He 
was predestined, if one may use the 
old theological formula, to be a great 
railway magnate, and he was true to 
his destiny up to the last moment. 
Small of stature, alert in mind, by 
no means lavish in personal expendi- 
ture, he devoted his entire life with 
a perfect singleness of purpose, to 
amassing wealth and wielding the 
influence which attends the control of 
great enterprises: He not 
troubled by scruples; his energies 
were not distracted along paths of 
philanthropy; he made no pretence 
of altruism. He did the thing which 
he aimed to do, and he did it thor- 
oughly and successfully; that sums 
up the story of his life. 


ALASKA TO THE FRONT. 


Whatever may be the truth in the 
issues involved between Mr. Pinchot 
and Secretary Ballinger, it is certain 
that Alaska will come prominently to 
the front at the next session of Con- 
gress. The copper and coal deposits 
of the territory which we bought 
from Russia at so absurd a figure 
represent an enormous aggregate of 
value,—not less than $500,000.000. 
Great corporate interests have been 
quietly at work for some _ time ab- 
sorbing these great properties and 
also in securing a monopoly of trans- 
portation facilities and terminals. 
The Cunningham coal claims, which 
figure prominently in the present dis- 
pute, are a part of this great tangle 
of corporate competition, and the fu- 
ture of the territory in some impor- 
tant particulars may turn upon the 
way they are settled. 

THE McKEES ROCKS STRIKE. 


Public sentiment has proved too 
much for the management of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company at Me- 
Kees Rocks, Pennsylvania. Under 
the pressure of hostile public opinion 
and the fear of governmental action 
under the peonage laws, the company 
has conceded nearly all of the de- 
mands of the strikers. It has with- 
drawn its declaration that 600 of the 
strike leaders should not, under any 
conditions, be re-employed, and has 
offered to allow them to return. It 
has abandoned the grossly unfair 
pooling system of wages, which was 
the prime cause of the strike. It has 
promised the discharge of its chief 
of police, who had made himself es- 
pecially obnoxious by his arbitrary 
action. And, while it refuses the de- 
mand of the men for higher wages. 
on the ground that business condi- 
tions will not warrant the increase, 
it offers to submit its books to the in- 
spection of the Pittsburg chamber of 
commerce to prove its assertion. But 
the government, very properly, will 
go on with its investigation not- 
withstanding these concessions, for 
its object is not to secure concessions 
for the men, but to punish wrong- 
doing, if wrong-doing there has been. 


SPAIN’S JOB IN MOROCCO. 


It is increasingly evident~ that 
Spain has a heavy bit. of work cut 
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out for her in Morocco. The Spanish 
forces are moving slowly into'the in- 
terior, but they encounter vigorous 
opposition from the Moorish tribes- 
men, who are equipped not only with 
rifles but artillery, and know how to 
use both. The Spanish army now in 
Morocco numbers about 35,000 men;. 
but the Spanish government has or- 
dered another division, of 11,000. 
men, to Melilla, and the Premier ad- 
mits that still another division may 
be mobilized immediately. The war 
is immensely unpopular in Spain, 
and will become more so, as division 
after division is ordered into action 
and the cost of the operations 
mounts up. 


THE RACE FOR NAVIES. 


An English parliamentary paper,. 
just published, throws light upon the: 
new naval construction and arma- 
ments of the great powers. It ap- 
pears that Great Britain’s expendi- 
tures for these purposes kept well 
ahead of other powers until the 
present year, when they were ex- 
ceeded by Germany. In round fig- 
ures, Germany has spent $53,750,000 
for these purposes this year, as com- 
pared with a total of $51,250,000 of 
British outlay. For 1908-09 the 
British expenditure was $42,500,000 
and the tonnage completed 73,751; 
while Germany spent $41,800,090, and 
the tonnage was 104,971. For 1906- 
OT Great Britain’s construction was 
$52,400,000, and tonnage completed 
83,260; Germany’s $26,500,000 and 
tonnage 53,180. The United States is 
coming well up to the highest of 
these figures, its estimated expendi- 
tures on new construction and arma- 
ment for 1909-’10 being about $50,- 
000,000. 


CONCILIATION VERSUS WAR. 


That arbitration is better than 
strife, in industrial affairs as well as 
in international disputes, is newly il- 
lustrated in the report of the arbitra- 
tion conciliation board in the anthra- 
cite coal fields which has just been 
issued. The creation of this board 
was an outcome of the great strike: 
of 1902; and it is largely to its exist- 
ence that the pacific adjustment of 
threatening differences in the an- 
thracite coal fields last spring was 
due. Under last spring’s agreement, 
the board has been continued for an- 
other three-years’ period. The sig- 
nificant thing in the report is the di- 
minishing number of grievances sub- 
mitted for settlement. During the 
three years from 1908 to 1906 the 
board was called upon to consider 
150 grievances. During the three 
years ending last April the number 
was only twenty-three. 


> 


A TERRIBLE MOMENT. 


Willie (coming into the house- 


breathlessly)—“Papa, hurry up! 
There’s a man with a wagon outside 
to see you about putting in the coal.” 

Slimson—‘Tell him I’m busy just 


now, Willie. Ill go out and see him: 


in a few minutes.” 
Willie—“But you. mustn’t keep him 
waiting, papa. You don’t know who 


he is. He is the father of the: 


pitcher of our baseball team.”’— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


—— @-0-@-0- 
Many. a bachelor lives to bless the 


fellow who married the girl he was: 


in love with.—Selected. 
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WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


_ Educationally the Strongest Business | 


School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 


Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly — 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. | 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- — 


ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 


ing positions. There is a large demand for well | 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay — 


attractive salaries. 


> 


Fall term opens September 1, 1909. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 


97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Commercial School | 


‘A few unsolicited testimonials from receait patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 


“« The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


‘* | thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me th houtall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured forme.” 


From a Maine teacher: 


‘* | want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. feel that I am very fortunate, E-ery- 
thing is very satisfactory, and Iam very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 


school: 


“Enclosed please find my check. 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, Il am very truly yours.”’ 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for — 


us Mises . She atready has shown that she merited your 


confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a © 


second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 
please put us in communication with them.”’ 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“I have been very much pleared with the work of your 


Agency in keeping mé well posted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed, 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

** Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are aJready commencing to come in for next 
school year, Send forregisttation blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 


School 


Superintendents 


THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates al] 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No, 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DID YOU EVER REALISE: 


‘te That poor pencils require frequent sharpening, while Dixon's 


“High School” pencils retain satisfactory points ? 


The same process that makes pencil leads fine and smooth 
makes them tough and durable. 


Just to see how good a school pencil can be, write for samples 
of Dixon “ High School.” 7 . 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Just Published 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A Text-Beok For Schools 
By WILLIAM J. LONG 
Illustrated, with Frontispiece in color. 
List Price, $1.35 


A direct, simple, and interesting account of the 
great English writers, their works, and the literary 
periods in which they are included. A sympathetic 
and soholarly atmosphere pervades the entire work. 
The information is accurate, clearly arranged, and 
displays a broad and penetrating knowledge of the 
subject. 

No English text-book in literature, of equal size, 
can compare with this in wealth and character of 
illustrations. The frontispiece — The Oanterbury 
Pilgrims — is a lithograph in ten colors and gold of 
a direct copytaken from a manuscript in the British 
Museum, and is believed to be the finest illustration 
ever printed in a text-book. 

Hore STREET HIGH SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., September 2, ’09. 
*s English Literature strikes me as be the most 
satisfactory work of the kind I have yet seen. e general 
plan is admirable, its scope comprehensive, and the mn 
clear, condensed, and definite. Iam especially pleased with 
the way in which the book reproduces the gist of the best 


things in literature. KATHERINE M. MaBky, 
English Department. 


GINN and COMPANY, Publishers 


29 Beacon Street, Boston 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


A MANUAL OF SCHOOL MUSIC IN ELE- 


MENTARY GRADES 

By FRANK R. RIX, A.B., M.D., Director of Music 
in the Public Schools of New York City. 12mo. 
Cloth. 279 pages. $1.00net. 


DICTATION DAY BY DAY 
By KATE VAN WAGENEN, Principal Public 
School No. 2, Borough of the Bronx, New York 
City. In four books. 
Second Year. i2me. . 95 pages. . 
Third Year.” 12mo. Cloth. i0'pages. 18 cents met, 


Fourth Year. 12mo. Cloth. 114 es. 20 cents net. 
Fifth Year. 12mo. Cloth. 137 pages. 20 cents net. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY 
By OLIVE M. JONES, Principal, Public School No. 
120, and Eleanor G. Leary and Agnes E. Quish, 
Teachers, Public School 120, New York. 12mo. 
Cloth. 201 pages. 80 cents net. 


PRIMER 
Language Reader Series. 

By FRANKLIN T. BAKER, Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature in Teachers Col- 
lege; George R. Carpenter, Late Professor of 
Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia 
University, and Julie T. Dulon, Teacher in Pub- 
lic School No. 151, New York City. 12mo. Cloth. 
128 pages. 25 cents net. 


RECITATIONS FOR ASSEMBLY AND CLASS- 


ROOM 


By ANNA T. LEE O’NEILL, M.A. 12mo. Cloth. 
467 pages. $1.10 net. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


=. 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York Atlanta 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 
in Education and Heredity 


By A. E. WINSHIP 
Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Progressive Lessons in Art Education. 
By Hugo B. Froelich and Bonnie E. Snow. 


“Progressive Lessons in Art Education” is ar- 
tistic, practical, pedagogical and educational. It 
recognizes both the industrial and the art features 
of the subject. The lessons are so arranged that 


- the subject of art education becomes an integral 


part of the pupil’s work in each and every grade 
from the First Primary through the Grammar 
School. 

This series of books, based as it is on the broadest 
possible experience in dealing with art education as 
a factor in the common schools, fully justifies the 
reputation of its editors, and shows them to be 
eminent leaders in art educational thought and 
masters of the difficult task of formulating courses 
of study in art education and preparing lessons for 
the development of the subject. 


Descriptive Circular Sent upon Request. 


The Prang Educational Company 


New York Dallas Chicago 


\ 


RULES OF PUBLICATION. 


Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.— Su tions are mot discontinued at their expiration. 
Any subscriber wishing to stop his paper must notify the Publishers, otherwise 
he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paper is sent. Donot depend upen 
yeur Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 


Change of Address.— Subscribers must notify us of any change in their 
address, wring both the former and present address, otherwise they are 
sible for paper if sent to a f address, until ordered stopped, or address 


Hew had secure J. is important that remittances should 
made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regie- 
tered letters, made payable to the Publishers. ” 


Receifts.— Remittances are acknowledged by change of date following the 
subscriber's name on the paper. Should such a change fail to appear om the 
label of the second issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should notify 
es at once. 

Missing numbers.— Should a number of the Journat fail to reach a sub- 
scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be sent. € guarantee a 
fail year’s subscription. 


All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all communica- 
tions for the pages of the Journa should be addressed to A. E. WinsHrP, 
Editer. All letters pertaining to the business management of the JournaL 
Should be addressed to the Publishers. : 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Publication Office: 29-A BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


CLUB RATES, 


Im clubs of three or more, . ee $2.00 a ye 
One renewal and one new subscription, . $4.00 a 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, . $5.50 * 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or more is 
formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 
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THE CRITICS OF THE SCHOOLS.—(IL.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Vol. LXX.—No. 10. 


With men’s opinions we have no quarrel, with their philosophy we take no issue, upon their 
poe we waste no time, their appreciation we appreciate, but their misstatement of facts we 
will expose. 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE IN THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE.—(II.) 


“The Schools the Mainspring of Democracy,” in the Anca American Magazine, by 
William Allen White, is an exceptionally well intentioned article. In style it is attractive, in ap- 
preciation it is sympathetic, and, except where it has been misled as to facts, it is just and helpful. 


In the first article we distinctly demonstrated 
our appreciation of Mr. White’s appreciation of 
the public schools in his article in the August 
number of the American Magazine, and in these 
criticisms we are not laying blame at his door, but 
complain that he was misled by the unreliability 
of the official figures upon which he rests his argu- 
ment. 

- Mr. White says: “Schools have disseminated 
knowledge; knowledge has directed the normally 
uneasy Puritan conscience; the people have 
grown powerful in so far as they have grown just. 
And the net income from our annual investment 
of half a billion dollars in education may be reck- 
oned in terms of justice. So let us go to the 
account, and look at the books. To begin let us 
consider the gross liabilities: those twenty-four 
millions of students, who according to the latest 
school census should be in school, using an educa- 
tional plant valued at one and a half billions of dol- 
lars. The 1907 report of the commissioner of 
education (p. 524) indicates that only eighteen 
millions of them are enrolled in school, sixteen 
millions of them (p. 544)’ being enrolled in the 
common schools, with an average daily attendance 
of nearly twelve millions. So that with our great 
plant, worth over a billion, and with our four 
hundred and seventy-five million dollar annual 
outgo, we are reaching only about half those for 
whom the taxes were levied. This does not mean 
that half of our people are illiterate. But it does 


mean that*for some reason half of them are not 


getting an equipment for citizenship that they 
should get, and that the taxpayers expect them to 
get.” 

Mr. White refers again and again through his 
article to this body of “facts,” which he gets from 
the report of the United States commissioner of 
education. 

“Twenty-four million students should be in 
school. 


“For these 24,000,000 students we provide school 
equipment, costing $1,500,000,000, and also 
provide $475,000,000 for salaries and mainte- 
nance. 

“Only 18,000,000 of the 24,000,000 children are 
in school, and, of these, 16,000,000 are in public 
schools, and their average attendance is 12,000,- 
000. 

“There are 6,000,000 children who should be in 
school who are not. 

“These 6,000,000 children are provided for by 
$1,500,000,000 equipment, and the $475,000,000 
paid for maintenance. 

“Half of the 24,000,000, on the average, are not 
getting the equipment for citizenship that they 
should get, and that the taxpayers expect them to 
get.” 

On these foundations Mr. White repeatedly 
waxes eloquent. What are the facts? No one 
of these fundamental statements has any appre- 


 ciable truth in it. The figures of the United 


States commissioner of education are not reliable, 
and never can be until they are scientifically col- 
lected, and no commissioner can by any possi- 
bility collect them scientifically on the present ab- 
surd appropriation. It is not the fault of the 
commissioner. 

Take the first statement, of which much is rhade 
all through the article, “24,000,000 students who 
should be in school.” It is universally conceded 
that the years in which every child should be in 
school, are, at the most, six to fourteen. Of these 
there are not more than 16,000,000, or 2 per cent. 
of the population. 

The 24,000,000 would be 30 per cent. of the 
population in the nine years! Of course that is 
ridiculous. But how was Mr. White misled? 

The term, “school age,” has two interpretations. 
First and usual, the years in which children are re- 
quired to be in school, and is usually six to four- 
teen. Second, the years when a child may legally 
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attend school, five to twenty-one. Some states, 
following the» lead of Massachusetts, use the 
former, others, following New York, tase the lat- 
ter. The United States reports mixes them, us- 
ing the latter chiefly. 

Mr. White undoubtedly has the former in 
mind, and says they ought to be in school, whereas 
he-would not for a moment concede that every 
one should be in school till he is twenty-one, 
which he must mean if he uses. the 24,000,000 as 
a basis. 

Then the average of 12,000,000 is as mythical. 
There are two ways of figuring “average atten- 
dance.” First, the average of the time the child 
is enrolled. Second, the average of the school 
year. For instance, if a family lives in Emporia 
from September to December and is in Topeka 
from January to June, he is in Emporia an average 
of the whole year, and also in Topeka the average 
of the year. Or if a child dies or is seriously ill 
the time he is there averages for the whole year. 
Or if he reaches the age limit and leaves school 
it is the same. Massachusetts was the_ first, and 
is still about the only state that figures each child’s 
average attendance while he belongs to the school. 
This makes the Massachusetts average figure way 
above its comparative average, but makes the 
country, as a whole, figure far below the truth. 

When, therefore, Mr. White takes the mythical 
24,000,000 and the unreal 12,000,000 and draws a 
terrible conclusion, it is pretty near a fake state- 
ment. He is not to blame except that men ought 
not to fool with the report of the United States 
commissioner of education who do not know that 
its statistics are only reliable when one knows how 
to qualify them as to their limitations. 

The American Magazine is second in importance 
and influence to no other American magazine, and 
William Allen White is second to no writer of the 
day in nobility of purpose or in literary skill, and it 
is a calamity to have both the magazine and the 
man arrayed in an unintended misrepresentation 
of the public schools of the United States. 

For the sake of argument let us accept Mr. 
White’s figures—24,000,000 children of school 
age and 12,000,000 as the average attendance—as 
correct, and then consider the arraignment based 
thereon, namely, that the $1,500,000,000 equip- 
ment and $475,000,000 for maintenance are only 
half used. 

Now a little attention to the conditions will 
show how baseless is such a statement. The 
equipment is in use as much as Mr. White expects 
it to be in use, that is, on every school day. 
There are no vacant schoolrooms or vacant seats, 
to speak of, and for every vacant seat there is a 
child on half time. For every teacher with fewer 
pupils than she can well handle there is another 
teacher with too many. The idea of doubting the 
number of pupils in the schools or the number to 
each teacher is unthinkable. 

There is no appreciable number of children 
out of school in four-fifths of the states of the 


Union, but in some states, not above eight, there 


are children who are in school a very short time 
each year. Most of these are tolored, and for 
them no appreciable expenditure has been made 
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for buildings, and there is no cost for teachers 

Of the $1,500,000,000 for equipment and of the 
$475,000,000 annually for maintenance no large 
amount is unused in the ordinary sense of which 
Mr. White speaks. This whole argument falls 
when the facts are faced. 

The country, asa whole, is short on school- 
houses, on teachers, and on appliances. In four- 
fifths of the states there is no appreciable number 
of children who are not in school during as much 
of the school year as is officially considered indis- 
pensable. In all the cities of all the states the 
school year is approximately nine months, and 
the attendance of the white city children is well 
nigh universal. 


LOVE AND THE CRIMINAL LAW.—(IV.) 


BY BEN B. LINDSEY, 
Judge of the Juvenile Court of Denver. 


Now under our new probation law in Colorado 
let us follow a typical case coming to the attention 
of the writer only recently. A young woman em- 
ployed in a large department store in Denver was 
complained of for stealing fifteen dollars. Our 
proceeding, as directed by this new probation 
law, would be like this:— 

Case would be carefully investigated in advance. 
The district attorney, having the assistance and 
advice of the probation officer, finds the facts 
about as follows:— 

Young woman, twenty-two years old, eldest 
daughter of mother with six younger children; 
father bad; frequents gambling house tolerated by 
police, lost his wages there, took to drink, became 
worthless ; left home two years before in an ap- 
parent state of despondency (no doubt feeling his 
own sin, but too weak to recover from it). The 
temptation to the young woman to steal was very 
great. It is perhaps her first offence. The peti- 
tion is in the civil division of the court having 
chancery (as distinguished from. criminal com- 
mon law) jurisdiction. This petition is entitled 
“The People in the Interest of Mary Smith.” In 
the criminal jurisdiction it would be the people 
against Mary Smith for larceny, and before any- 
thing could be done, before even probation could 
be applied, she must be first convicted of the crime 
of larceny. 

Now under this new law, since Mary’s salva- 
tion is of first importance (rather than the $15, 
that being also important, but of secondary in- 
stead of first importance, as under the old law), 
we do not charge her with any crime at all. The 
petition in chancery proceeds to tell about Mary’s 
home life, her former record, any good thing as 
well as bad for or against her, and it is recom- 
mended that in the interest of the state as well as 
Mary Smith the court take jurisdiction “that jus- 
tice may be done.” Now, if Mary Smith does not 
want to submit to this proceeding, she does not 
have to. A summons is issued—not a warrant 
for arrest—as in criminal cases, to which is at- 
tached a copy of this petition. These documents 
are simple and to the point, so any one can under- 
stand. She is informed that the proceeding is 
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under the chancery jurisdiction of the court in the 
probation division thereof; that she may appear 
and admit the facts or any part thereof, or be 
questioned and required to testify against herself, 
but in such case she will not be found guilty of any 
crime or committed to any jail or prison, but will 
be required to 'give a personal pledge or bond to 
refrain from the repetition or commission of any 
improper or unlawful act, and to consent to such 
reasonable conditions and terms of probation per- 
mitted by law to be imposed by the court, de- 
signed to do justice. At any time before, or at 
the time of hearing she may ask to have the case 
dismissed and heard as acriminal case in the 
criminal division of the court with the right to 
jury trial, the right to refuse to tell the truth about 
her offence, if any, and such other rights, and sub- 
ject to such other punishments as the criminal 
law provides for persons who are proceeded 
against in criminal cases. The right to dismiss 
ceases if not availed of before the hearing has 
commenced. After that only the court can dis- 
miss the proceeding and remand it to the criminal 
court. This would only be done, of course, in ex- 
treme cases. 

Section 5 provides that “Persons proceeded 
against by petition under this Act, who did not 
commit the acts alleged in such petition, shall be 
discharged, and the petition dismissed at the cost 
of the state, but in all cases where the petition is 
sustained the court shall enter its finding and de- 
cree, and proceed according to the provisions, pur- 
poses, and intentions of this Act. The court 
may, in its discretion, exact such promises and 
impose such conditions of probation upon per- 
sons proceeded against under this Act as shall 
seem best calculated to do justice, to remove the 
causes of weakness or disposition to criminality of 
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any such person and his restoration to good citi- 
zenship, and among such conditions it shall be 
considered reasonable to require such persons to 
report from time to time to the court, or any pro- 
bation officer or person designated by the court; 
to return any sum of money or property unlaw- 
fully taken as provided in Section 4 hereof, when 
the parties to the petition have agreed to the jus- 
tice thereof; to respect and obey all the laws of 
the state, to perform the ordinary and proper 
duties toward the family, to refrain from the use of 
spirituous, malt, or- intoxicating liquor or atten- 
dance at immoral or improper places, or such con- 
duct or habits as would, in the opinion of the court, 
be detrimental to the welfare of such persons. In 
no case shall any period of probation under this 
Act exceed two years from the entry of the decree 
of the court, and, at the expiration of such time, 
or at any time prior thereto, when the court shall 
so order, any person in whose interest procteed- 
ings under this Act are commenced shall be dis- 
missed from the further jurisdiction of the court 
in such case.” 

Section 6 provides that “Any person who shall 
wilfully violate his pledges or promises to the 
court, or the terms or conditions of his probation 
under this Act, or refuse to respond to or respect 
its notices or process, may be dealt with by the 
court in similar and like manner and form as per- 
sons are dealt with for contempt of court, com- 


- mitted in or out of the presence of the court; pro- 


vided that any penalty imposed shall be not to 
exceed that which might have been imposed 
under such criminal law or laws of this state, vio- 
lated by such person in case the proceeding has 
been commenced in the criminal, rather than the 


civil division of the court under the provisions of 
this Act.” 


BUSINESS IS ONLY BUSINESS. 


[William M. Warren, Dean of Boston University, in Bostonia.] 


Friends of the liberal arts should watch with care 
the growth of what is called vocational schooling. 
Even those who hold most firmly that the natural 
complement of the gentleman is the scholar are not 
denying that to train children for self-support—the 
prime economic virtue—and to fit them for indus- 
trial efficiency as members of the social organism, 
are not in themselves unworthy aims. Nor can 
they fail to see that the vocational movement, pure 
and simple, has attractive aspects. 

For in any case it not only shows a definite in- 
terest in our public schools—and even a one-sided 
interest is better than apathy—but it also makes 
for a wider recognition of their social agency. We 
are really putting into action our old faith that the 
school is the mother of the nation. 

The vocational movement must wOrk desirably, 
too, upon an evil tendency ever latent in our school 
life. The school has come to exist through the 
same economic principle as the shipyard and the 


shoe factory; it expresses a division of labor. And 
so it develops a special order of workers. It takes 
the children out of their natural and several envir- 
onments, collecting them as raw material for treat- 
ment more or less in bulk, and in the main by ap- 
proved artifice. Inevitably, then, there is always 
a cleft, wide or narrow, between the child’s free life 
and his school life; one is real and basal; the other 
is less real, and introductory. In the one he deals 
with people and with ordinary things; in the other 
he just learns about them through intermediaries. 
Now most commendably the vocational movement 
seeks to keep the school in close connection with 
the real world of other men and things. It makes 
the schoolboy a prospective man. 

More particularly, again, all must approve the 
effort to give the child, while still in school, those 
practical qualities comprised in what we call “busi- 
nesslike” ; the powers of planning ahead ; of devis- 
ing means and finding ways out; of preventing 
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waste, and bringing complementary processes to- 
gether; the plain virtues of directness, precision, 
and persistence; the higher achievements of un- 
flinching trustworthiness and of unselfish devotion 
to the larger interest—dqualities, all of them, no 
more valuable in stenographers and accountants 
and transportation managers than in housewives, 
or in lawyers, physicians, and clergymen. 

But has not the vocational movement other as- 
pects, in which it may perhaps disquiet the profes- 
sional friends of education, and even perplex the 
humbler parents who desire for their children a 
better schooling than they themselves obtained? 
Are we sure that the leaders of the movement in 
our towns and cities, sound as they are in judging 
what powers and habits bring industrial efficiency, 
are equally sound in judging what powers and hab- 
its the merely economic virtues ought only to serve 
without supplanting? What do they say of those 
qualities that never made a magnate or a million- 
aire, but that make the men whose names stand for 
thoughts and deep affections, for vision of ideal 
things, for all kinds of immaterialities—such men, 
say, as Plato and his noble teacher, and St. Augus- 
tine and Dante and Luther and Shakespeare? 
There were honest and successful manufacturers in 
ancient Athens ; and the Egyptian grain trade must 
have made wheat kings in Rome; but somehow the 
world has lost their names. 
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The advocates of a more commercial training in 
our schools are saying much of modern Germany’s 
industrial progress; and they seem to assume that 
her success at home and in the world-markets is 
due immediately to her schools as at present con- 
stituted. So one might say Japan defeated Russia 
because at the time her ships were better. Ger- 
many of to-day is not the product of one genera- 
tion. The deliberately planned renewal of na- 
tional strength from Prussia outward, carried on as 
deliberately for more than a hundred years—there 
lies the secret. Of course, technology and com- 
mercial geography and applied economics are all 
contributing factors; but let us not forget that, 
wisely or foolishly, the long nineteenth century 
trained the German youth with Greek and with 
Latin prose, and with pure mathematics, and 
stranger still, with the Bible, with poetry and phil- 
osophy. If commerce and manufacture thrive in 
modern Germany, one reason at least is because 
they root in alluvial soil. 

Yes, to be sure, business is business. And by 
all means let it be the best we can make it, whether 
by preparation in school days or by playing the 
game itself hard and fair. But in these days our 
higher life seems to depend on our seeing clearly 
and steadily that business, after all, is only busi- 
ness. 


os 


DISCIPLINE. 


BY KATE STEVENS, 


Montem Street School, London, England. 


One of the first things imperative on taking 
charge of a class or school is to obtain good order, 
the first thing, even at the cost of letting other 
things go for a time, for the whole of a teacher’s 
future career depends on her ability to keep her 
class in good discipline, and the start counts for 
very much. In dealing with children in masses 
disciplinary measures are to promote the welfare 
of the whole, though the individual will in turn re- 
ceive attention. No child must feel itself by its 
bad behavior to be taking up more time of the 
teacher than is given to the well-behaved child. 
There is a typeof child that must by fair means or 
foul gain attention and notorie’y, and who pre- 
sents one of the worst problen.. in school disci- 
pline. 

The teacher must have delegated to him due au- 
thority by the principal or superintendent to en- 
force it when necessary. I know of no better 
motto to give to young teachers than the words: 
“In quietness and in confidence shall be your 
strength.” ‘There must be due preparation of the 
mechanical part of the day’s routine, of the sub- 
ject matter of instruction, a due feeling of re- 
sponsibility and realization of the work, and then 
quiet persistence in the keeping of the rules, as 
few as may be at first, in a confident expectancy 
that of course all wish to do well and to co-oper- 
ate for the good of the whole, especially in the 
higher classes. j Teachers often fail as disciplina- 


rians by a timid or apologetic mien—and inward 
fear of disorder or disobedience—or a faint hope 
that they will be good.” This by the law of 
suggestion has its effect on the pupils, and there 
will generally be found some bold spirits who will 
fulfil the dread of the teacher. So much de- 
pends upon a right start. Some try by preach- 
ing, Or coaxing, or promising rewards; others 
again begin as martinets—make a number of 
irritating rules that really suggest ways of dis- 
order or disobedience. Some threaten and so 
rouse a spirit of antagonism. The more matter- 
oa way in which a teacher can begin,—as if 
he were sure of himself and the ultimate result,— 
the better. Confidence in the good will and in- 
tegrity of the class goes a long way towards mak- 
ing the majority of the pupils desire to live up to 
the expectations formed of them. Children have 
a keen sense of justice and fair play, therefore a 
teacher “must be just and fear not.” The teacher 
must have great persistence, for she is bound to 
win if she keeps steadily on insisting on orderly 
behavior and thorough systematic work and 
preparation. She must never “fuss” on the one 
hand, nor, above all, “nag” on the other hand. A 
little quiet humor or good-natured banter goes 
a long way, but ill-natured sarcasm is quite out of 
place, and, if used, is likely to rankle long in the 
mind of the sufferer.. Good and even temper is a 
great aid to discipline. When the pupils know 
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in the breaking or ‘disregarding of a rule, and 
again severe reprimand or punishment for the 
same offences. If a teacher is known to be bad- 
tempered, it becomes a sport to the worse sort of 
children to aggravate her into an unseemly dis- 
play of temper. It is bad practice to get into a 
habit of threatening penalties, especially when not 
enforced or forgotten. It is sometimes well to 
vaguely say: “Something disagreeable is likely to 
happen if such and such a cause again occurs.” 
This leaves the teacher free to suit the kind or 
type of punishment to the particular offender, as 
what would be punishment to one child might 
lead to a coveted notoriety on the part of another. 
But having once definitely threatened—given the 
repeated offence—the punishment must be hon- 
estly carried out, and as soon as possible after the 
offence. 

We must not fail to notice the great power of 
suggestion, which properly handled is one of our 
most effective forces for school management. 
Speaking broadly, there are two types of disci- 
pline,—the military or martinet and self-govern- 
ment, with many intermediate grades. 

The first used to be, as a rule, the only type of 
school discipline. We thought of children as 
wild, untamed colts, sent to school to be broken 
in. Arbitrary commands demanded prompt and 
unquestioning obedience or the punishment was 
swift, sharp, and severe. The emblem of the 
schoolmaster’s office was the rod, birch, or fer- 
ule. No one dared officially to complain of the 
severity of these punishments, as they were con- 
sidered to be necessary to the pupil’s welfare or 
even salvation. In the nineteenth century more 
humane methods began to prevail. Authors like 
Charles Dickens took up the matter and exposed 
in all their hideousness many abuses of the school. 
Before this Pestalozzi and Froebel had brought in 
a gentler and more humane spirit in Switzerland 
and Germany. The result was that a very much 
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what to expect—not finding sometimes leniency 


less harsh form of discipline prevailed; ; severe 
thrashings were less ¢Ommon, and given only by 
persons with properly-delegated authority. The 
system still lingers in a few elementary schools,. 
where most of the mechanical routine is the sub- 
ject of drills, as pen or pencil drill, book or slate 
drill, desk and line drill, and for girls sewing or 
knitting drill were till quite lately in vogue. 

Usually as the pupils advance in power of self~ 
discipline more and more is left to their honor and. 
responsibility, and as a rule the highest class is 
given privileges and responsibilities not allowed 
to the rest of the school, and which they invariably 
prize and guard, and woe betide the one of their 
number who endangers those privileges through 
some thoughtless or heinous conduct! The more- 
of self-government and self-discipline that can be 
introduced into, and become the ideal of the 
upper part ofa school, the more efficient and 
powerful will be that school in preparing its pupils. 
for future life and work. In the lower classes of 
the school more emphasis may rightly be laid 
upon the military type of discipline—quick, 
prompt, unquestioning obedience should become 
a fixed habit. “Thou shalt” should prevail, and. 
not “Thou shalt not.” The positive side should 
be emphasized rather than the negative. Fear 
must only be appealed to when other ways 
fail. This is the period when corporal punish- 
ment, if used, should be given. The reasoning 
faculties are not yet developed, so moral suasion 
—which is so powerful at a later period when 
corporal punishment would be disastrous—cannot. 
well be used. 

Corporal punishment is given on two separate 
counts: (1) To punish breaches of rules or other 
school faults, as disobedience, insubordination, 
impertinence, moral faults; (2) as an incentive to- 
work, as often carelessness, laziness, indifference, 
or cheating at lessons. Where used, it should be 
swift, sure, and known to be the effect of a givem 
cause. 


A DEMONSTRATION CLASS, SEATTLE EXPOSITION. 
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SUGGESTED SOURCES OF REVENUE FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY ALLEN RIPLEY FOOTE, 
Commissioner, Ohio State Board of Commerce; President National 
Tax Association. 


{This is of such excellence that every teacher and 
school officer should read it. While it may at first ap- 
pear local to Ohio, the reasoning and the inspiration are 
universal. ] 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS ON EDUCATION. 

The principal of all funds arising from the saie or 
other disposition of lands, or other property, 
granted or entrusted to this state for educational 
and religious purposes shall forever be preserved 
inviolate and undiminished, and the income aris- 
ing therefrom shall be faithfully applied to the 
specific objects of the original grants or appro- 
priations. 

The general assembly shall make such provi- 
sions, by taxation or otherwise, as, with the in- 
come arising from the school trust fund, will se- 
cure a thorough and efficient system of common 
schools throughout the state; but no religious or 
other sect, or sects, shall ever have any exclusive 
right to, or control of, any part of the school funds 
of this state. 

Viewing the useful efficiency of any person, 
man or woman, to themselves, to their families, to 
society and to the state, the conclusion is inevita- 
ble that none are so blind as are those who are too 
ignorant to see their opportunities; none are so 
lame as those whose untrained hands and brains 
will not permit them to utilize to fullest advan- 
tage the opportunities they may see; that none are 
so repulsive as are those who are afflicted with un- 
clean minds; that none are so deaf as are those 
who cannot understand the fundamental princi- 
ples upon which all right conceptions of honesty 
and justice must be based; that noné are so dead 
as are those who have no desire to live for the 
sake of the good they may do, and, therefore, do 
not actively participate in work that is designed to 
benefit humanity; that none are so poor as are 
those endowed with all natural faculties but who 
are deprived by ignorance of ability to use their 
faculties to the best advantage for themselves, for 
their families, for society, and for the state. 

Believing such conclusions to be true, other 
conclusions follow in natural sequence, as day fol- 
lows night, that teacher is the one title that out- 
ranks all others, denoting highest honor and 
greatest beneficence; that the profession of teach- 
ing is the most useful of all vocations because it 
gives life and imparts efficiency to all other voca- 
tions; that money expended for effective educa- 
tion is put to its highest economic use, because 
it is not possible for any other investment to yield 
as great returns in as many useful forms. 

These truths, perceived by the intellects and in- 
carnated in the hearts-of men, made manifest in 
their expressions of opinion, are the sources from 
which all revenues for public schools must flow. 
The volume of the flow determines with unde- 
niable accuracy the degree of progress attained 
by the individual, by the community, and by the 


*Read before the Ohio School Improvement Federation at the 
annual conference. 
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state, in the march all are making from the 
bondage of ignorance and inefficiency to the free- 
dom of wisdom and effective desires. 


THE TEACHER AND THE TAUGHT. 


The stability of such” sources of revenue is de- 
pendent upon the teacher and upon the taught. 
In the lives of both there must be manifest the 
spirit and the discipline of effective education. 
Every child submitted to the formative influence 
of a teacher should bear the impress of the benefi- 
cent work done by the teacher as indelible upon 
its soul as is the impress of nature upon its 
physical features. When a child arrived at the 
years of mature judgment can respect himself for 
the useful attainments acquired during the forma- 
tive years devoted to gaining wisdom through in- 
struction and finds many items in his list of help- 
ful equipment bearing the impress of his teachers, 
he can be depended upon with undoubting confi- 


_ dence to return to the volume of revenue for 


public school purposes, through his personal in- 
fluence and his public action, much more than was 
ever withdrawn from the educational funds of the 
community or of the state for the costs of his own 
education. When communities and general as- 
semblies are composed of persons who were 
taught the true meaning and value of education 
when as pupils in public schools their souls' were 
under the forming touch of the public school 
teachers then will there be no need of constitu- 
tional provisions to hold legislators to the per- 
formance of their duty or taxpayers to the liquida- 
tion of all public school requirements. Such con- 
ditions furnish the only stable basis for a system 
of effective public education. 


FRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


It is exceedingly easy to induce a person to do 
what he wants to do. When a community wants 
to provide ample revenue for all public school re- 
quirements, they will never fail to find ways and 
means for doing so. Such purpose being the de- 
clared public policy of the state, it will be the 
pleasure, as it is the duty, of the state to inaugurate 
a system of public economy designed to yield the 
revenue required in full measure and with abso- 
lute certainty. In household economy, wealth 
is the product of thrift. Thrift is possible only 
when every scrap of food, clothing, and utility 
service is carefully conserved and made to yield 
its utmost benefit for each individual and for the 
family. The saving and wise utilization of scraps 
more than the earnings of its members determine 
the thrift of a family, its freedom from debt, the 
style and equipment of the family home. 


THIS IS EQUALLY TRUE OF THE STATE. 


Every expenditure should be for a necessary 
public purpose and should be effectively made. 
Every article of public property should be made 
to yield its full measure of usefulness, and, when 
no longer useful, should be disposed of to best 
advantage and the proceeds appropriated to the 
public school fund. The same is true of the sav- 
ings possible to be made in expending appropria- 
tions for specific purposes. As appropriations are 
made on estimates, and estimates (if wisely made) 
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always include an allowance for factors of error, 
the actual expenditure, if effectively made, should 
be less than the appropriation, thus leaving a 
balance, which, in pursuance of the fixed policy 
of the state, should be appropriated to the public 
school fund. This principle can also be applied to 
the surplus earnings of all public offices and 
courts the administrative duties of which require 
the collection of fees, fines, and other public 
charges. An estimate made after the adoption of 
the county salary law by the last general assembly 
shows an aggregate of net earnings of all county 
offices of over $500,000. I do not hesitate to pre- 
dict that the net earnings of all county offices 
when the affairs of every office are effectively ad- 
ministered, will exceed $1,000,000 annually. Re- 
quire the appropriation of such net earnings for 
the public school fund, and you will acquire a 
source of revenue that will never fail. You will 
do more than this—you will create a substantial 
reason on your own part and on the part of every 
family in each county for having a direct interest 
in the effective administration of every county 
office. Make it the unalterable public policy of 
the state, and of every school district, village, city, 
township, and county government within the state, 
that the full proceeds of the sale of all articles of 
public property, the unexpended balances of all 
specific appropriations, the net earnings of all pub- 
lic offices and of all publicly-owned utilities, shall 
be appropriated without diminution for public 
education, and you will have a continuously grow- 
ing source of revenue that will go far in overcom- 
ing the difference between the growth of public 
school needs and the growth of the grand dupli- 
‘cate to which public school revenues have been 
anchored by dependence upon the _ general 
property tax. The people of the state, being 
given a direct interest in the products, by this 
means will become students of public economy. 
Through a proper development of their bureau 
of public accounting they will be able to enforce 
effective administration in every department of the 
public service and to make the work of every em- 
ployee as productive as is the similar work of 
employees in private employment. The result of 
economies so induced will be a far greater benefit 
to taxpayers than any possible diminution of the 
tax rate through the distribution to general funds 
of the odds and ends of the amounts it is here pro- 
posed to accumulate and concentrate for one defi- 
nite purpose—public school ecucation. 


EFFECTIVE EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 


This policy of absorbing for the purposes of 
public school education all increments from the 
effective administration of public affairs, state and 
local, can produce its best results only when the 
educational organization itself is made effective by 
intelligent direction and supervision. Gains ac- 
cruing from such direction and supervision await 
effective educational organization, as marked and 
as beneficial to all persons and to the general wel- 
fare as have been the gains in quality of products 
and in economic production and distribution ac- 
cruing from intelligent direction and supervision 
in organized industries, 
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The true purpose of education should be to dis- 
cover as quickly and as accurately as possible 
the precise bent of each child’s natural inclinations, 
and then to fit him to make of himself the best of 
which he is capable by the utilization of the re- 
sources and opportunities that are his own. His 
mind should be freed from the false conception 
that he will cease going to school when he ceases 
to use the means of obtaining instruction by at- 
tending school at designated hours for a specified 
term of months or years. His conception of life 
will never be clear and correct until he under- 
stands that, while he may choose what he will 
learn, he can never cease learning while he lives. 
He must be taught that his worth to himself, and 
therefore to his family, to the community in which 
he lives, and to the state is dependent upon the 
use he makes of those scraps of the day, the hours 
when he is not in school or is not employed at his 
daily vocation, and the purposes for which he 
spends his money, and not upon the character of 
his vocation or the amount of money he may 
earn. When a teacher has aided a child to dis- 
cover something useful that he likes to do, has in- 
spired in him a desire to learn, and taught him 
how to study, the fundamental purpose of educa- 
tion by instruction has been accomplished. Be- 
yond this, success for the child is dependent solely 
upon energy, diligence, and unwavering purpose. 
The true problem of a successful life is solved for 
a child when he has discovered some useful thing 
that he loves to do and has found a way of getting 
paid for doing it. 

To so solve the problem of a successful life a 
child needs intelligent direction and supervision. 
Such direction and supervision is needed no less 
by those who undertake to successfully teach the 
child. This brings into operation every agency 
by means of which teachers are educated, directed, 
and supervised for their profession and in the ad- 
ministration of their duties. 

Facilities should be provided that will enable 
every child to acquire all the school education he 
may be capable of receiving without leaving the 
state. There should be proper articulation be- 
tween primary schools, high schools, colleges, and 
universities. Unnecessary duplications should be 
avoided. Well equipped normal schools should 
be maintained. 

Teachers can be perfected for their work in the 
field of experience by intelligent municipal and 
county direction and supervision. The products 
of such a system will show greater value imparted 
to the human clay worked upon than can be 
shown to be imparted to any material worked 
upon by the industrial arts. 

But such a realization cannot come until the 
people have learned to compensate the makers of 
self-respecting, self-reliant, self-supporting men 
and women as liberally as are the compensations 
won by skilled workers, trained superintendents, 
and experienced managers who devote their ener- 
gies and abilities to the production and distribu- 
tion of the commodities of commerce. 

While teachers should follow their profession, 


{Continued on page 271,) 
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EVOLUTION OR GOD. 


A fire mist and a planet, a crystal and a cell; 

A jelly fish and saurian, and caves where the cave men 
dwell, 

Then a sense of law and beauty, and a face turned from 
the clod,— 

Some call it evolution, and others call it God. 


A haze on the horizon, the infinite tender sky, 

The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, and the wild geese 
sailing high; 

And all over upland and lowland the charm of the 
goldenrod,— 

Some of us call it autumn, and others call it God. 
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Like tides on a crescent sea-beach; when the moon is 
new and thin, 

Into our hearts high yearnings come welling and surg- 
ing in,— 

Come from the mystic ocean, whose rim no foot has trod,— 

Some of us call it longing, and others call it God. 


A picket frozen on duty, a mother starved for her brood, 

Socrates drinking the hemlock, and Jesus on the rood; 

The millions who, humble and nameless, the straight, 
hard pathway trod,— 


' Some call it consecration, and others call it God. 


—William Herbert Carruth. 


THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
[A Letter from the Commissioner. ] 


The United States bureau of education at Wash- 
ington, which has occupied for thirty-seven of the 
forty-two years of its existence the rented building 
at the corner of Eighth and G streets, northwest, 
was removed in July to the second floor of the old 
post-office department building between Seventh 
and Eighth, and E and F streets, with storage and 
mailing rooms in the basement. Its new quarters 
are more commodious and much more comfortable 
than the old. This is-the first time in the history 
of the bureau that it has been quartered in a gov- 
ernment building. 

A measure of reorganization in the staff of the 
bureau \was made during the month of July. 
Lewis A. Kalbach, who has been connected with 
the bureau for twenty-two years, and who has 
served during the past three years as clerk to the 
commissioner, in addition to his duties as special- 
ist in land-grant college statistics, has been ap- 
pointed chief clerk of the bureau. He has been 
succeeded as specialist in land-grant, college sta- 
tistics by Professor James E. McClintock of the 
University of Maine, whose principa! work will 
have to do with the relations of the federal govern- 
ment with the land-grant colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts. The former chief clerk, Lovick 
Pierce, continues his connection with the bureau 
as chief of the correspondence division. Dr. 
Harlan Updegraff, who has served as chief of the 
Alaska division during the past two years, has been 
appointed collector and compiler of statistics, suc- 
ceeding W. Dawson Johnston, who has béen 
made librarian of Columbia University. Dr. Up- 
degraff’s principal duties will have to do with the 
relations of the bureau with the chief school offi- 
cers of the several states and cities of the country. 
It is expected that he will serve as an adviser in 
matters affecting school administration. 

William T. Lopp, who has served as district 
superintendent of schools in Alaska, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of education of natives of 


Alaska and will have direct charge, under the su- 
pervision of the commissioner of education, of edu- 
cation and the reindeer industry among the Alas- 
kan natives. He will divide his time between 
Alaska and Washington and will have charge of 
the Alaska division in the bureau. , 

Some time will be taken in closing up the special 
work upon which Dr. Updegraff and Mr. Lopp 
are now engaged, in the Alaska service, and it is 
expected that they will not enter upon their. new 
duties before November or December. 

Arrangements have been made by the bureau of 
education and the bureau of the census for the col-! 
lection by special census agents of financial statis- 
tics of the school systems of the larger cities. The 
statistical form used by the census office will be 
furnished shortly. by the bureau of education to a 
number of these cities that cannot be reached this 
year by the census agents. This form is the out- 
come of a conference between the two offices con- 
cerned, It is still in an experimental stage, but its 
use by the census office and the bureau of educa- 
tion is expected to develop any defects or weak- 
nesses in it, and lead to the adoption of a form that 
will meet the conditions existing in the various 
cities of the country. 

Another forward step has been taken as regards 
the prompt issuance of the annual report of the 
commissioner of education. On certain conditions, 
which can undoubtedly be met, the public printer 
has agreed to furnish bound copies of volume 1 of 
the Annual Report for 1909 on December 1 of this 
year, and volume 2 on March 1 of the year 1910. 
In view of this arrangement, it may now be confi- 
dently expected that the first volume, containing 
general surveys, directories, etc., will be in the. 
hands of readers before the convening of those 
educational associations which meet during the 
holiday season; and the second volume, containing 
the statistical tables, will be received prior to the 
Easter vacation meetings. 

Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
Commissioner. 
Washington, D. C., August 9, 1909. 
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SUPERVISION. 


BY ALICE LOUISE HARRIS, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Worcester, Mass, 


This study of a school system to one who isa -pervisor, general supervisor, or superintendent, 


working part of it must be not only from the nar- 
rower schoolroom point of view, but also from an 
outlook commanding a broad and all-inclusive per- 
spective—the organization as a whole. It is a mat- 
ter in which time as a factor plays a most impor- 
tant part. Until a very definite and special notion 
is formed of conditions as they actually exist, much 
initiative might result in confusion, if not in dis- 
cord. 

First become acquainted with the teachers, each 
in her own environment. This is something which 
one can readily see cannot be measured by weeks 
or even months. It requires time—time not only 
to visit each teacher, but time to sum up judg- 
ments, to revise impressions, and to reach conclu- 
sions that will be fair and just to observer as well 
as to the observed. Many of the finer qualities 
touching a teacher’s work, the subtle power which 
animates her, the motives and ideals which are her 
inspiration, never reveal themselves to the casual 
observer. They reach ‘the light only though the 
medium of acquaintance. The teacher must learn 
that the supervisor comes always as a friend, a 
helper, a co-operator; comes in an advisory capac- 
ity, with no element of carping, fault-finding criti- 
cism, but actuated only by a desire to pass judg- 
ment with the teacher for the best development 
and welfare of the children for whom the institu- 
tion—the school—is established. 

The purpose of the school and the message of 
the child are synonymous. It was the child that 
dictated the first great institution, the family, from 
which all other institutions, representative of the 
needs of man, have grown; and it is for the child 
that the school exists to help the home and society 
make, as a recent writer puts it, “a human being out 
of an undeveloped human animal.” The boys and 
girls of to-day are to become the men and women 
of to-morrow; it is they who are to fill the worthy 
places in the social and economic life of the com- 
munity and of the state. It is meet, then, that it 
should be continually borne in mind that the 
school is builded not in the interests of those em- 
ployed to do its work, but that it exists pe- 
culiarly for and because of the children; and 
since it is a social institution where these 
same children are to receive in whole or in 
part that training which shall best fit for a 
place in the community, it is essentially im- 
portant that the school be, as far as possible, a 
community in miniature; that the community spirit 
be maintained if the members composing it are to 
be adjusted to the larger institutional life—to citi- 
zenship. 

This is ever the large problem of the educator, 
and supervision means co-operation in working 
out problems. The foundation principle of the re- 
lations existing between teachers and one in a su- 
pervisory capacity is that of mutual helpfulness. 

Supervision, whether of a principal, special su- 


should be interpreted as improvement. Beyond 
question it is and always will be the most important 
way in which the character of teaching can be im- 
proved. 

The supervisor becomes expert through the ad- 
vantage of being able to compare the work of vari- 
ous schools, and according to the thus established 
standard of excellence, limited by the varying 
ability of teachers, the work becomes con- 
trolled. 

The spirit of any school system,is as the princi- 
pals. Supervisory influence to be effective always 
needs as an element the hearty and expressed co- 
operation of the building principals, if for no other 
reason than that it is the school policy. The close 
relationship existing between principal and 
teacher, the daily contact, makes it possible for the 
former te have great influence positively or nega- 
tively. It is impossible for one in a supervisory 
capacity, visiting a limited number of times during 
a year, to put into effective service unaided the pol- 
icy of an administration ; but it is in the power of a 
principal with opportunities for daily visitations to 
co-operate in the direction of greater efficiency, to 
see that suggestions are interpreted and carried 
out intelligently and fairly, and with the supervisor 
to share responsibilities, detect failures, and meas- 
ure successes. It is often the opportunity, privi- 
lege, and duty of the principal, as well as of the su- 
pervisor, to put a teacher right with regard to plans 
and policies of the school system. 

There are two, plans open to the supervisor who 
is assistant to the superintendent. There is one 
in which each school day winds on to the reel of 
yesterday so many’ more visits to teachers; and 
each stated period of weeks records once more— 
“all the teachers visited.” This accomplishes for 
the supervising officer, as an individual and as an 
educator, what prescribed, detailed, hard and fast 
rigidity of method does for the teacher. 

Another plan purposes to visit such schools as 
seem for some particular reason most in need at 
the time; to give assistance to such teachers as are 
new to the system or new to teaching, to the one 
whose theory has as yet no real body of experience 
to serve as a basis for interpretation. Oftentimes 
the most apparent need is effaced by the super- 
visor’s liberty to take such teachers to visit other 
teachers of larger experience. 

Again, in order that there may be no working at 
cross purposes, it is necessary that there should be 
frequent conferences with the superintendent and 
principals. Often most of the time spent in a 
building may be spent in such gonference. At 
times it is of advantage to all concerned to cease 
moving and to question “whither bound?” The 
best service rendered.a school system is often dur- 
ing that time spent at one’s desk reviewing work 
already in operation or mapping new lines of di- 
rective effort. 
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AGRICULTURE.—(IIL.) 


PREPARED BY CYRUS GROVE, 
Freeport, Ill. 


SIXTH YEAR. 


1. Define these: Harvest time, loam, tilling, 
experiment, weeds, legumes, annuals, cropping, 
nitrogen, drainage. 

2. What makes soil wear out? 

What things enrich the soil? 

3. Write on “How I Like to See Things at 
Home.” 

4,. Write on the preparation of the soil for 
corn with reference to time, plowing, harrowing, 
planting, working, husking, and using. 

5. What makes a good substantial dinner for 
a farmer who has worked very faithfully and hard? 

Describe the preparation of that part of your 
bill of fare that takes most time and care. 


SEVENTH YBHAR. 


1. How many different soils do you know of 
in your school district? How is soil formed? 

2. Of what is air composed? [Illustrate the 
importance of air in connection with the growth of 
plants. Of sunlight. 

3. Name all the factors of growth that you can 
for the following: Cattle, corn, chickens, potatoes. 

4. In your opinion, what crops yield the best 
returns to the Stephenson county farmer? Which 
is your favorite crop? 

5. Explain the advantages of having a good 
house and a good barn. 

Plan a house that will square with your idea of 
a house. (Girls.) 

Plan a barn that meets with your idea of a 
barn. (Boys.) 

EIGHTH YBAR. 


1. Name as many varieties of corn as you can. 

What is the shape of the kernels growing at 
the butt of the ear; the middle; the tip? Make 
drawings of each. 

Estimate the possibilities of an ear of corn for 
a period of two years. 

2. What farm and garden plants reproduce 
only from seed? 

What ones by some other method? 

3. What is an honest day’s work at the fol- 
lowing: Plowing sod; cultivating corn; cutting 


oats with the binder; shoeing horses; driving in’ 


the buggy; digging garden; cleaning house ; walk- 
ing; husking corn; digging post holes? — 

4. What is economy? 

Give an example of economy on the farm. 

Give an example of economy in the house. 

To what things may economy in the school- 
room extend? 

5. What does it cost to raise an acre of oats? 

How much for the rent or the interest of the 
money invested? 

‘How much for labor? Seed? 

After all allowances are made, what net margin 
is there in raising oats? (Boys.) 

Estimate the cost of a good dinner for a family 
of six. Make an itemized statement of every- 
thing which should enter into this estimate. 
(Girls.) 
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THE FITCHBURG TEST. 


The requirements of the new state laws in Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont, and Connecticut, that teach- 
ers shall test the sight and hearing of their pupils, 
has made it especially necessary that a simple test 
and form of record should be found. 

At the Fitchburg State Normal school a group 
test has been adopted that is more quickly made 
and more accurate than individual tests. As many 
as fifteen children may be tested at once in an ordi- 
nary schoolroom. They are placed five each in the 
two outside rows and the middle row of seats. 
They are supplied with paper and pencil and asked 
to keep their eyes to the front while the teacher, 
standing on the right, opposite the middle pupil, 
pronounces in a low, distinct tone, and in a low, 
distinct whisper, a series of numbers which they 
are required to write as a dictation exercise. After 
four or five numbers have been given in a low tone, 
and as many in a whisper, the children change 
seats, those nearest going to the farther side of the 
room and the middle row taking their places, those 
in the farthest row coming to the middle row. 
After dictating another series of numbers, the 
moving is repeated, and another list of numbers is 
given. This completes the test of the right ear, all. 
pupils having been tested at three distances—near, 
far, and medium. The left ears are tested in a sim- 
ilar way. The teacher then collects the papers, 
and marks them one for every digit written cor- 
rectly. The marks of the children for the right ear 
and the left ear respectively are then averaged. 
The record of each ear for each child is then re- 
corded in the form of a fraction, the denominator 
of which is the average for the group (or for the 
whole room tested by the same teacher), the nu- 
merator of which is the number of digits correctly 
written by the pupil for that ear. 

This record shows accurately the acuteness of 
the hearing of each child as compared with that of 
his mates, regardless of the size of the room, its 
quietness, and the loudness and distinctness of the 
voices of the teachers who have made the test in 
different schools. All but the first grade may be 
tested in this way, but it is well in the lower grades 
to give a little preliminary practice in writing num- 
bers in columns, as they are spoken in an ordinary 
tone of voice, so that the children will not have to 
give thought to getting them arranged properly. 
To avoid confusion, let the pupil write the numbers 
spoken to the right ear on the side of the paper 
on which he writes his name, and those spoken to 
the left ear on the other side. It is well, after giv- 
ing a number, to say in an ordinary voice, “Write.” 
The children who do not hear can make a dash in 
place of the number. ; 

If five different numerals are given for each se- 
ries in a low tone, and the same number in a low 
whisper, the total number of digits given in testing 
one ear will be thirty. The test will have been sat- 
isfactorily made if the number heard averages 
about twenty. This will mean that the teacher has 
spoken in a sufficiently low tone to make it impos- 
sible for those in the farthest row to hear. It is 
well for the teacher to give herself a little practice 
in speaking in a low but distinct tone and whisper, 
before making the test. 
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APPLIED SCIENCE, * 


A LABORATORY EXERCISE BY JOHN C. PACKARD, 
Brookline, Mass. 
STUDY OF A PRONY BRAKE: MUSCULAR 
EFFORT: HORSE POWER. 

Object.—(1) To secure acquaintance at first hand 
with a most useful piece of apparatus. (2) To de- 
velop a definite concrete notion of the meaning of 
the expression “one horse power.” (3) To deter- 
mine the horse power of an average school boy 
when employed as a machine for turning a crank 
or a fly-wheel against a resistance, after the man- 
ner of a steam engine. 

Apparatus——-A Prony Brake similar to that 
shown in Fig. 1. For the scale-pan may be substi- 


Fig. 1. 


tuted a spring balance, reading say to 16 lbs., as in 
Fig. 2. A hollow wheel partially filled with water 
may be used in place of the solid one shown in the 
cut to assist in disposing of the heat generated by 
the friction of the brake, and a fly-wheel may be 
arranged to take the place of the crank in the sec- 
ond part of the experiment for a study of the dead- 
centre and momentum. The entire apparatus can 
readily be assembled in the average laboratory 
from materials already at hand. 


Fig. 2. 


Method.—Tighten the thumb-nuts (a, b, Fig. 2) 
until the resistance becomes such that you judge it 
will be about all you can do to keep the crank turn- 
ing steadily and regularly for a period, all told, of 
say five minutes. Call another student to keep the 
time for you and to read the balance. When 
everything is in readiness, try turning the crank 
steadily for a period of exactly three minutes, 
keeping careful count of the number of revolu- 
tions and taking special pains to keep the balance- 
reading as uniform as possible. 

Measure the distance R in feet from the centre 
of the shaft tothe line of direction of the force 
represented by the balance. Then compute the 
horse power of the human machine employed 


from the formula 2 oo in which N is the 
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number of revolutions pét imintite of the shaft and 
B the average reading of the balance in pounds. 

Make another trial of two minutes’ duration. 

Replace the crank by the fly-wheel and try 
again. Make a secord of the experiment in good 
form and present to the instructor for examina- 
tion. 

Questions :-— 

1. Is there any relation, do you suppose, be- 
tween the amount of water boiled away and the 
work done? 

2. What is meant by “the efficiency of the 
human machine”? 

3. What was the original source of the muscu- 
lar energy made use of in the experiment? 

4. What became of the energy “used up”? 

5. Can you suggest any improvement in the 
apparatus or the method? 

6. Do you think of any further possible use of 
such a piece of apparatus? 

7. What advantage, if any, did you discover in 
the use of the fly-wheel? 


Rend IDEAL INDUSTRIAL WORK. 


Editor Journal of Education: I have been particularly 
impressed with the stand taken by- educational papers 
in the recent past on the question of industrial educa- 
tion, regardless of the different interpretations of that 
expression. It is becoming daily more and more evi- 
dent that there is bound to be a change in the present 
school organization and that room has to be made, 
somehow, for the education of the hands in conjunction 
with that of the mind. It is not a mere isolated theory, 
but a fact that we have to contend with in the near fu- 
ture. The time is at hand when the change is to come. 
In fact, it has already come to stay, though many refuse 
to admit such a condition. The question naturally 
arises, how can we make the necessary room? In reply 
let us say that this question has already been solved in 
some systems, and our present purpose is to show how 
this was accomplished. 

For three years I was connected with the bureau of 
education in the Philippine Islands, where they have 
what is probably the best school system in the world at 
the present time. The reason why is plain. This is the 
latest school organization attempted, and as it was en- 
tirely new there were no old ideals or precedents to 
contend with. It simply drew the best from all sources, 
combined them into a united whole, and thus evolved 
the present organization. In the islands a graded por- 


tion of the time is given to industrial work. It begins 


the first day at school and continues on up through the 
highest schools established. The system has been in 
working shape for several years now, and has continu- 
ally been improved until it has reached the present high 
state of development, than which there is no better to- 
day. Room was made for this industrial work by re- 
ducing the curriculum to a practical basis. Dead and 
useless timber has been cut out. The main industrial 
work, at the time I was there, was conducted in connec- 


tion with the provincial schools, which correspond with 


our grammar schools here. In these schools adapted 
instruction was given in agriculture, nature study, shop 
work, and field practice. All these, correlated together, 
constituted the industrial part of the work. A special 
teacher was employed and placed in charge of this. The 


(Continued on page 272.) 
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THE OLD WRECK AND THE NEW. 


To a man who spends much of his life riding on 
rails wrecks become an interesting study. No- 
where does progress signify more than in the deal- 
ing with those off the track. This morning— 
August 28—I was seated in the Wabash train very 
early, without breakfast, that I might spend the 
day in Toledo seeing, for the sixteenth time, how 
Gunckel saves all street boys, how he gets wrecked 
boys back on the track. ' 

“A —- interesting situation this!” a train man 
remarked on the platform just under my open 


window. One comes to have an instinctive inter- 


est in “situations” who has as much depending 
upon them as I have, and I was soon down the 
line to find two heavy sleepers of our train off the 
track, every truck off the rails, and lying across 
four lines of track. 

“Can you go on and leave them?” I asked of the 
conductor. 

“What! Leave two cars filled with sleeping 
passengers!” and he went his way. 

A few short years ago it would have meant 
hours of jacking up the cars, lifting them on the 
track. There were fellow travelers who estimated 
our delay by hours. I smiled. I knew there 
were new tricks, but I did not realize how new, 
for in less than ten minutes from the time the 
“situation” was appreciated the thirty-two wheels 
were riding on the right rails, and we were all 
scrambling to get back to our seats on the train 
before it was off to Toledo. 

How did they do it? It was all so simple—sev- 
eral pieces of heavy plank broken to suit various 
purposes, a nearby extra powerful locomotive, a 
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lot of alert men, a signal or two, and everything 
was allright. 

“How like Gunckel!” I said, and then I remem- 
bered that he was a railroad man for thirty years, 
and is merely getting boys on the right track by 
the use of very simple means, a bit of waiting 
power, utilizing a lot of handy fellows, and a signal 
or two. 

How the world does move! 


SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT FEDERATION. 


The teachers of Ohio have set a noble pace for 
teachers in every state through the notable 
achievements of the Ohio School Improvement 
Federation in the past eight years. 

At its formation we commended its mission and 
prophesied usefulness, but our highest anticipa- 
tions did not approach the realization. It is suffi- 
cient to call attention to two features. of its work: 
First, in securing important educational 
legislation such as the famous minimum 
salary bill, the eight-months’ school year, and the 
payment to teachers for attendance upon the 
county institute, and, second, in the enforcement 
of law. 

Even the state department itself has never been 
able to bring to bear upon the legislature such ac- 
tivities as has the School Improvement Federa- 
tion with its aggressive officers in every county, 
in every city, and in half a thousand townships. 
There is not a senator or member of the House 
who has not constituents who are well informed 
on every important proposed educational bill. 
The founder and president of the federation from 
the first, S. K. Mardis, now of the state de- 
partment, but until this summer the superintend- 
ent at Toronto, O., has been in close touch with 
all legislation. The attitude of each member of 
the legislature was promptlystated to his constitu- 
ents, and arguments in favor of every measure 
were furnished to 700 papers.in the state. Such 
organization accompanied by such activities has 
been an unprecedented influence. 

But its service in the execution of law has been 
even greater than in legislation. Many school 
boards deliberately violated the eight-months’ law 
and closed the school after six months. The 
teacher did not dare to make a fight, could not af- 
ford to hire a lawyer, could not afford the reputa- 
tion of fighting the school board, and the citizens 
did not know the law. But the School Improve- 
ment Federation has made it its business to get 
information, has proceeded to fine each member 
of such boards $50 and costs. The first case was 
carried to the higher courts, but a prompt decision 
had a healthy influence, but there are still those 
boards who have not heard what has happened 
elsewhere, so that the federation has business of 
this kind always on hand. . 

Another more vexatious case is that of payin 
the teachers for institute attendance. Members 
of the boards made teachers, when they hired 
them, sign a contract that they would neither ask 
for nor accept pay. Such teachers could not make 
a fight for it, but the federation has made the fight, 
carried it to the higher court and got a decision 
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that not only is such a contract not binding, but 
that the officials accepting it are law-breakers. A 
third important matter is that of the minimum sal- 
, ary law of $40 for eight months. Many boards 
had teachers sign contracts that they were satis- 
fied with a less sum, and this has had to be fought. 

A strange condition is that the country attorneys 
in several counties would not prosecute offenders 
of the law, but defend them if they chanced to be 
members of a township’ board of education, so 
that the federation has had to employ legal talent 
on all occasions. 

This federation surely is deserving of high 
praise, not alone for what it has done in Ohio, but 
for the example it is setting other states. 


DR. WILLIAM T. HARRIS. 


It is highly important that every teacher in the 
land, and it would be delightful if every upper 
grammar grade and high school pupil could know 
about the most eminent living American educa- 
tor, Dr. William T. Harris, by far the most noted 
man who has ever been United States commis- 
sioner of education. His birthday was on Sep- 
tember 10, and though, because Labor Day dis- 
turbed our mailing plans, it is now too laté te cele- 
brate that day, it is not too late to place upon the 
board the name of Dr. Harris and his present resi- 
dence, Providence, and the date of his birth, Sep- 
tember 10, 1835, and the dates which mark his 
service as United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, 1889-1907. Attention may well be called to 
the fact that he was officially honored by France 
and'professionally honored by the leading univer- 
sity of Germany; that he is regarded as the most 
‘scholarly man in the public school life of America; 
and that he was the first man to be honored with 
the Carnegie pension of $3,000 a year ‘for life. 
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CLARK’S TWENTIETH. 


Clark University has celebrated its twentieth 
anniversary in a notable manner befitting its 
unique character. The exercises lasted for sev- 
eral days and consisted of papers and addresses by 
representatives of the leading universities of the 
United States and of every country with scholarly 
institutions. Nearly every paper was prepared 
for the occasion and was a distinct contribution to 
the latest thought on all vital topics. 

President G. Staniey Hail, who is always at his 
best in the presence of such leaders of thought and 
expression, loomed up among these representa- 
tives of the best and latest thought of the world. 


PEARY’S GREATEST MISFORTUNE. 


With the question of priority of discovery of the 
North Pole we have nothing to do, but we can but 
express regret that Mr. Peary should have con- 
tracted with a newspaper, that advanced him 
$4,000, “to have the sole rights to the news of the 
discovery, and is to have the exclusive right to its 
publication in all parts of the world.” For this 
privilege the paper was to “syndicate this news in 
both Europe and America, and give me the en- 
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tire amount it receives after deducting the cost of 
cable tolls, etc.” This rather discounts the ardent 
claim that his interests were purely scientific while 
Cook’s were commercial. Upto date the com- 
mercialism proof is not on Cook. It is now no 
wonder that Peary was hot when he found 
that the cash value of his story had been latgely 
eliminated. Whatever may be proved regarding 
Dr. Cook will not wipe out the court decision that, 
as an officer of the United States navy on a scien- 
tific expedition, he' could not make such a con- 
tract for exclusiveness of information. 


THE CLEVELAND SITUATION. 


School affairs have never, to our knowledge, 
been so inextricably mixed with partisan and 
factional politics as in Cleveland at the present 
time: The pace in the mix-up reminds one of the 
Dutchman’s comment on the electric fan in a 
restaurant: “That’s a —— lively squirrel you have 
in there.” 

For twenty years and more Cleveland was held 
up to the world as a city with near ideal school 
conditions, but no such comments are in order at 
present. 

The Republican nominees for the board of edu- 
cation have always been sure of election, though 
no Republican mayor has been elected for several 
years. The nomination is, therefore, the impor- 
tant matter. The nomination was in the primaries. 
The party was in a vicious tangle. The old-time 
Hanna leaders, and the one-time Foraker leaders, 
and the recent Herrick men, and the present 
Senator Burton managers were slugging one an- 
other in no sham battle. Now it happens that 
some members of the board of education have 
been at times lined up in one or other of those 
factions when it was triumphant, so that factional- 
ism was liable to take a hand in the squabble. 

To complicate matters there were three candi- 
dates for mayor, representing, in the three, all the 
former tussles for supremacy, and they said every 
mean thing about one another for which the Eng- 
lish language provided. 

It so happened that the rank and file of the Re- 
publican voters had not the slightest interest in 
this wrangle of the leaders, but they were greatly 
wrought up over the school situation. Many 
things contributed to this. The two minority 
members of the board were able to make it ap- 
pear that the majority was responsible for all the 
dissatisfaction. The primaries occurred on the 
Tuesday before the schools were to open on Mon- 
day, and it had been given out that there was to be 
a somewhat general transfer of principals, and that 
“who’s who” was not to be made known until the 
Saturday between the primaries and the opening 
of the schools. Can you guess what happened? 
Well, one of the mayoralty parties did not flinch, 
but let it be known that the place for all disaf- 
fected families was in its camp, and their candi- 
date received ten thousand more votes than both 
the other candidates combined. 

When the public gets aroused on the public 
school question you have a live wire that it is well 
not to leave alone. 
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BUSINESS IS ONLY BUSINESS. 


We use this week an important utterance of 
Dr. W. W. Warren, dean of Boston University. 
Its sanity is needed just now. Naturally busi- 
ness men who have made or inherited millions, 
and professional men whose business it is to advise 
millionaires, have a feeling that they know it all, 
and that they are wisest of all. We do not need 
to go back to Egypt, Greece, and Rome for ex- 
amples of men ‘of large business ability who were 
never known beyond their own borders or after 
their own day. 

Dr. Samuel G. Howe was, in his own day, bet- 
ter known through the United States and Europe 
than all the merchant princes and bankers of Bos- 
ton, and his name, not one of theirs, is blazoned 
high in the Congressional library at Washington, 
and his name is known wherever great names sig- 
nify in all the world, and no one has a suspicion, 
in Boston or elsewhere, who the merchants and 
bankers were who refused to renominate him for 
the school committee of Boston, and for twenty 
years denied him an invitation to one of their 
famous merchants’ and political banquets. 

Business is, indeed, good business, but it is, as 
Dr, Warren says, only business. 

@ 


DISTINGUISHED HONOR. 


It has been a scholastic fad for colleges to favor 
each other’s presidents by honorary degrees. They 
have bestowed degrees upon men of large wealth 
who are likely to make educational donations, also 
upon men in political life whose favor might be 
an important matter, and all this is well, but pub- 
lic school men have all too rarety been thus re- 
membered. This year there has been one notable 
exception. Superintendent William M. Davidson 
of Omaha was given the degree of LL. D. by 
both the State University of Nebraska and Miami 
University in its centennial year. No superin- 
tendent could be more deserving, since he com- 
bines noble educational leadership, special admin- 
istrative wisdom, and persistent devotion to 
scholarly tastes and activities. 


WE APPRECIATE “ REGRETS. ” 


We do not notice the ticking of the clock until 
it stops, so I did not realize how many have been 
interested in my comments on the great gather- 
ings of the N. E. A. until we failed to have them 
on the Denver meeting, and now from unnumbered 
correspondents we do realize that they have been 
appreciated, and we hope not to miss another op- 
portunity to “comment.” We missed the meet- 
ing, its comradeship, its tonic, and stimulant more 
than we can say. 


HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES. 


Superintendent W. H. Elson of Cleveland will 
not make war on the high school fraternities. He 
says: “As long as high school fraternities do not 
occupy fraternity houses, and so long as they do 
not mix in school politics, we will do nothing to 
stamp them out. High school fraternities exist in 
several of the local institutions. They are con- 
ducted ‘sub rosa,’ and members do not wear their 
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fraternity pins where they can be seen. Where a 
high school fraternity occupies a house, it gives 
the unseasoned boy of bad habits too much chance 
to influence his companions. The fraternities in 
Cleveland meet around at the homes of the mem- 
bers, and do not have houses. There is no 
fraternity influence in high school politics. Some 
of the principals have used their influence to keep 
this question where it is.” 


4 >-e 


STRAIN TOO GREAT. 

Superintendent W. O. Hiatt of Frankfort, Ind., 
elected in August, killed himself via carbolic acid 
in one of the school buildings on September 2, the 
assigned reason being that the proposition was 
too complex for him. Unless a halt is called 
somewhere in this craze for public attacks a 
school position will be unbearable in many cities. 
This summer has seen many cities where the end 
of the limit has been reached in public irritation of 
teachers, superintendents, and members of boards 
of education. 


MARRIED WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Ohio is to test the validity of a rule of a board ' 
of education that a woman teacher can be dis- 
missed, while her contract is otherwise valid, be- 
cause she marries. Miss MacDonnell of Gibson- 
burg has a contract for a year. She recently be- 
came Mrs. Merritt Mason, and the board notified 
her that her position was, in consequence, for- 
feited. She will go to the courts. The state law 
says that no teacher can be discharged except for 
certain reasons, and marriage is not among an 
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Winona College, at Winona Lake, Indiana, ron 
been successfully established under the leadership 
of Dr. Jonathan Rigdon, one of the vital educa- 
tional forcés of the state. In two years the col- 
lege has won a fine body of students and full recog- 
nition from the state department of education for 
every certificate needed by teachers. 


The National Women’s Trade Union League 
convention in Chicago, September 27-29, will be a 
meeting of vital interest to all wage-earning 
women, of whom women teachers are an impor- 
tant factor. 


Affairs in Porto Rico, educational and other- 
wise, are likely to be simplified by the resignation 
of Governor Regis Post. The expected has hap- 
pened. 


Cleveland’s fifty-seven teachers who have been 
“doing” Europe extensively are home with enthu- 
siastic accounts of their great outing. 


It is too bad that the North Pole on its first 
public appearance.should create so much heat. 

Twenty-two women teachers of Cleveland re- 
sign to marry and are resigned to marry. 

The Warrensburg (Mo.) State Normal summer 
school enrolled 954. So they grow. 


The Cook-Peary company have neon a god- 
send to cartoonists. 


Albany is calm educationally despite a bit of 
heat eruption. 
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SUGGESTED: SOURCES,.OF REVENUE FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from page 263.) 


inspired thereto by the love they have for the work 
of developing to the highest degree of capability 
for the best and noblest purposes the natural in- 
clinations and abilities of children, it is the duty of 
the people to show a proper appreciation of their 
work by recognizing its value and compensating 
them with.a just reference to the value of their 
products. When such appreciation is. conceived 
in the minds of the people, it will be made mani- 
fest in the ample provision made for all public edu- 
cational purposes, including generous compeénsa- 
tion for the workers who create citizens who will be 
capable of and will give support to the state, be- 
coming a burden to it only in exceptional cases 
when impaired by unavoidable disease or accident. 

Here, as everywhere, incompetent, time-serving, 
disloyal employees are least economical, notwith- 
standing the low rate of wages they may accept. 
Here, as everywhere, true ability only is capable of 
producing economic results of highest value. 
Here, as nowhere else, can the truth be demon- 
strated that money expended for effective educa- 
tion is put to its highest economic use. 

Some may think it will be difficult to finance an 
educational system of the high merit demanded. 
It will be far more difficult to finance a system that 
fails to impress the people with confidence in its 
merit by the specimens of poor workmanship they 
find in their homes. The teacher, and this is true 
of all employees, who aims to put only as much 
value into his service as he draws out for his com- 
_ pensation -will always remain an incompetent, be- 
cause, by so doing, he will belittle himself, he will 
fail to develop himself to the best there is in him. 


EDUCATION AND TAXATION. 


Taxation for the purposes of effective educa- 
tion can never be a burden to the taxpayers of a 
community or state. The income from such edu- 
cation, when rightly and fully valued, will always 
be greater than the expenditures. 

The constitution enunciates the sound public 
policy of maintaining an efficient system of public 
education. It wisely leaves to the appreciation of 
the blessing of such educational advantages and 
to economic development the decision of all ques- 
tions regarding the development and maintenance 
of such a system. 

The fundamental purpose of those advocating 
eliminating the uniform rule of taxation from the 
constitution is to acquire freedom from being 
governed by the dead brain of the past, those who 
formulated our constitution fifty years ago. 
They do not advocate an amendment that will 
make it necessary to change any law now in the 
statute books. They do advocate an amendment 
that will permit the changing of any law that is 
found to be ineffective and detrimental to the best 
interests of the people of the state. Upon such 
questions they believe the people will prove them- 
selves to be true masters of the liberty they seek 
to acquire, and equally as capable of legislating for 
the general welfare as were-those who in their 
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day—in a past century—enacted the legislation 
now embalmed in our constitution. 

Those who advocate amending the constitution 
also advocate the creation of a permanent tax 
commission well selected and well equipped to 
perform important administrative duties, to make 
scientific investigations and to recommend to 
succeeding legislatures such improvements in the 
tax laws as may be deemed beneficial, being 
guided by the teachings of reason and of expert; 
ence and the possibilities of existing economic 
conditions. 

A well-devised law for the taxation of inherit- 
ances contains the provision that the entire 
revenue derived from such source shall be appro- 
priated for the purposes of public education. The 
income from this source should go far to enable 
those identified with the welfare of the educational 
system of the state to accomplish many of the 
purposes they now have in view. 

The teachers of Ohio are in speaking touch with 
the voters of Ohio. Your representatives are in 
every school district in the state. I urge you, as 
I urge all other organizations, industrial, political, 
educational, and religious, to join in the effort be- 
ing made to make Ohio the best state in. the 
Union in which to earn a living, operate a busi- 
ness, and own property. 


PAGE COUNTY (IOWA) FARM ARITHMETIC.— (IL) 


[Prepared by County Superintendent Jessie Field, as- 
sisted by C. T. Garrett, Sac City, Iowa, and Professor A. 
V. Storm of Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa.] 


BIRDS. 


How many townships in Page county? How 
many sections of land in a township? How many 
acres in a section? Find the number of acres of 
land in Page county. 

The damage done by insects each year in Iowa 
makes an average of 58 cents per acre for the en- 
tire state. At this rate, what is the whole amount 
of the damage done by insects in Page county? 

The average number of birds in Iowa in the 
summer-time is about 450 to the quarter-section. 
At this rate, how many birds should there be in 
Page county? 

It has been ascertained that the various birds 
common in Iowa eat from 25 to 1,200 insects, 
eggs, and larvae ina day. Allowing each bird 50 
insects a day, how many insects would the birds 
of Page county destroy in June, July, and August? 

Estimating the number of insects required to 
fill a bushel at 120,000, how many bushels of in- 
sects would the birds of Page county destroy in 
one day in the summer? 

The birds remaining in Iowa during the winter 
feed upon weed seeds, principally. Allowing one 
bird to each acre one-fourth of an ounce of weed 
seed each day, how many tons of weed seeds 
would the birds of Page county eat in 60 days? 

Every bird in the orchard or field is a police- 
man, whose business it is to destroy the enemies 
of the crops. Some of these policemen take a 
small amount of pay from the farmer. The food 
of'a robin in June is made up of beetles, 19 per 
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cent.; grasshoppers, 10 per cent.; caterpillars, 6 
per cent.; spiders, angleworms, and various in- 
sects, 8 per cent.; wild fruits and berries, 37 per 
cent.; and the remainder of cherries. What part 
of the robin’s food consists of cherries? 

The common plantain stalk bears about 14,000 
seeds. It requires about 40 of these plants to 
cover a square yard of ground. Suppose all of the 
seeds on one stalk ripen and produce plants, how 
many square rods of ground will these plants 
cover? 

How many stalks of plantain would be required 
to seed an acre.of ground? 

What harm does plantain do? 

It is estimated that 460 locusts (grasshoppers) 
can consume a pound of growing vegetable mat- 
ter in a day. Almost all birds like “grasshop- 
pers” for food. A cuckoo or a meadow lark will 
eat 250 of these locusts in a day. How many 
meadow larks will it take, at this rate, to save a 
ton of small grain or grass in 10 days? 

As destroyers of potato-beetles and other harm- 
ful insects, a single pair of quails is worth, $6 a 
year. If this pair produces a brood of 16 quails, 
what is the value of the work done by the entire 
covey the next year? 
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GOOD MANNERS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
MORNING EXERCISES FOR A WEEK. 


It is frequently a good plan to have one central 
thought running through the week’s morning ex- 
ercises. The daily repetition in one main idea fas- 
tens it firmly in the minds of the pupils. We must 
not lose sight of the “line upon line, and precept 
upon precept” method. 

It is a good plan to let each day’s quotations re- 
main on the board for the entire week. On Fri- 
day the whole can. be reviewed. Each teacher 
probably has her own favorite quotations on the 
topics of manners. The following are only sug- 
gestions :— 

1. A man’s own good breeding is the best se- 
curity against other people’s ill manners.—Ches- 
terfield. 

2. Good breeding shows itself most when to an 
ordinary eye it appears the least.—Addison. 

3. Good manners is the art of making those 
people easy with whom we converse. Whoever 
makes the fewest people uneasy is the best bred in 
the company.—Swiit. 

4. Hail! ve small, sweet courtesies of life, for 
smooth do you make the road of it—Sterne. 

5. Civility costs nothing and buys everything. 
—Lady Montague. 

Evil communications corrupt good manners. 
— Bible. 


. %. And thus he bore without abuse the grand 
old name of gentleman.—Ex. 


+ 


It costs $7,500,000 a year to educate school chil- 
dren who will die of tuberculosis before they are 
eighteen years of age. 
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(Continued from page 267.) 


results were all that could be desired. Further informa- 
tion regarding this system can be obtained from the re- 
ports of the Director of Education, the Course of Study, 
and the Philippine Education, published at Manila. 

We are all more or less familiar with the work of 
Bodker T. Washington and his associates for the 
negroes, and realize that whatever measure of success 
has attended this work is due largely to the industrial 
side of the undertaking. But how few of the teachers 
or others of the land realize that there is in the United 
States to-day an organized school system, extending 
the length and breadth of the land, whose basic princi- 
ple is industrial education! Do you ask what is meant? 
I am referring to the Indian schools and their work. 
Such large schools as Carlisle and others have become 
sufficiently well known to the average person that dis- 
cussion of them is not required at the present. But the 
real backbone of the entire Indian school system is 
scarcely known outside of the service. To quote the 
words of the commissioner of Indian affairs, Mr. Leupp: 
“The little reservation day school is treated as the edu- 
cational bone and sinew of the service under my admin- 
istration. ...So bear in mind, my friends, from now 
forward as long as I remain commissioner, that the day 
school is always to be the first subject of consideration 
in Indian education, the first thing to be cared for.” 
These words indicate that the whole trend of policy in 
Indian education is toward the establishment of day 
schools. This implies that the question can best be 
solved in them rather than in the large boarding 
schools. Like the problems confronting educators in all 
races, the great question to be dealt with by teachers in 
the Indian service is that of industrial training. It is 


‘thought that this can best be worked out in the day 


scheol. Let us see what the day school is like. 

At present I am in charge of a small reservation in 
southern California. This reservation has a school 
population of about thirty boys and girls or about the 
same number as the ordinary school district. There is 
a day school located here which employs two people, a 
teacher and a housekeeper. In many respects it is the 
same as the district schools which one finds among the 
white population of the rural communities. The grades 
run about the same and the work is, in the main, the 


same. But there is a vital difference. All instruction is — 


based on industrial training. It is probably to be won- 
dered at, how any teacher can find time to do industrial 
work in addition to the usual curriculum. A way has 
been found, chiefly by changing that curriculum to suit 
the circumstances and needs of the patrons. Many 
subjects are taught only as incidentals. A large part of 
what is generally taught under the name arithmetic is 
omitted entirely, and the same is true of all other sub- 
jects. The work is simplified and made practical in all 
lines. How this is accomplished can be seen from a 
critical study of the “School Rules,” the Course of 
Study, or the reports and speeches of the commissioner. 
The limits of this letter will not permit a discussion of 
this important item, but it must suffice to say that by 
thus cutting out the non-essentials and reducing the es- 
sentials to their practical values time has been made for 
industrial instruction and practice. Nothing of value, 
either in training or knowledge, has been lost by this 
pruning, but on the other hand valuable acquisitions 
have been made, for there is not one of the older forms 
of training that ean equal that which comes from work- 
ing with the hands, either as a disciplinary value or a 
knowledge getting one. 

It is not my purpose to discuss, in this letter, the prin- 
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ciples which govern this part of the work, but to show in 
as brief a compass as possible the practical working of 
it. In the larger schools, such as Carlisle, Haskell, etc., 
half of the day is given over to work. In the small day 
schools the usual amount given to this part of the pro- 
gram is one hour. In this brief time the two employees 
are expected to give much the same instruction as is 
given in the larger schools with their half day’s work 
and half hundred employees or more. Can it be done? 
It has been done. Generally this period is given over to 
work, but part of the time is occasionally used to in- 
struct the pupils in the how of doing things. Then the 
little day schools, as a rule, specialize in the teaching of 
agriculture as found in the garden. Practically every 
day school in the service has a school garden which is 
the result of the children’s work. This is practical 
schooling. The rudiments of agriculture are taught in 
the schoolroom, and the theories expounded there are 
put in practice outside in the school garden. The prob- 
lems which arise give foundation for work in the arith- 
metic class. The proper expression of this knowledge 
gives excellent material for language work, spelling, etc. 
The results are practical correlation, increased interest, 
closer attention, more confidence, and better work all 
around. Why cannot the same class of work be done 
in the rural schools? 

In addition to the above work, nearly every schocl has 
a set of carpenter tools, and the children are trained in 
the use and care of them. What little jobs of repair to 
the school buildings are needed are done by the pupils 
under the direction of the teacher and with his assist- 
ance. They have pride in keeping the school premises 
in a neat, tidy condition, and such improvements as are 
required are made by the pupils. These things all give 
training of how to work with the hands to best advan- 
tage and encourage the pupils to keep their own places 
and tools in proper condition. 

Neither are the girls forgotten in this scheme to train 
them properly. They receive instruction in all branches 
of domestic science. The pupils in many schools are 
served a noon day meal and the girls help to prepare 
this. Here they wet practical instruction in that line, 
and are enabled to experiment with the _ recipes, etc., 
which are given them in the classroom. The washing 
and ironing of the table linen and towels give them 
training in that branch of housework. The floors have 
to be swept, mopped, and cared for, and the windows 
washed. All these things help to give that training 
which is so necessary and which they do not get at 
home. The government furnishes them a certain 
amount of clothes. These are made partly in the 
school and partly at home. Ofttimes the clothing worn 
needs attention; buttons must be sewed on and rents re- 
paired. The girls learn things by doing these. In ad- 
dition where possible they are given instruction in the 
eare of the sick and household sanitation. Much of this 
work is done during the industrial period of one hour 
per day. The Indian day school has certainly solved 
the question of proper industrial training for the chil- 
dren, and educators would do well to study the system. 

Considerable criticism has been heaped on the schools 
of to-day, especially the rural schools, for failure to ful- 
fil their mission. Where there is so much smoke there 
must be some fire. Undoubtedly their work needs re- 
forming. The introduction of work similar to that done 
in the little Indian day school would solve the difficulty 
and set ag rest for the time being those criticisms 
which are doing so much injury to the schools. 

Yours truly, 
Ross L. Spalsbury, 
Superintendent La Jolla Indian School. 
Valley Centre; Cal. 
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EDUCATION IN THE FAR EAST. By Charlies F. 
Thwing, president of the Western Reserve University 
and the author of “A History, of Higher Education in 
America.” 4 Park street, Boston; 85 Fifth avenue, 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. Orown 8vo. 
Price, $1.50, net; postage, 15 cents. 

Presidext Thwing has done more unusual things in 
educational writing than any other American, and he 
has done everything exceptionally well. He never 
writes out ofan empty mind, never for the sake of ex- 
pressing a mere opinion, but he has always sought for 
all available facts upon the subject with which he is to 
deal in order that he may know the truth; therefore his 
books abound in fact and truth rather than opinion and 
sentiment. “Education in the Far East” represents a 
year of leisurely travel for the purpose of getting abun- 
dant facts and learning the truth, and he renders 
America a decided service, especially at this time, by 
treating sanely and intelligently the problems of the Far 
East, especially of Japan, China, and India in their ulti- 
mate relation to civilization and American life. It is a 
book to be read, whatever else one has read on these 
countries and their problems, and it is the best single 
book available. 


NEW ELEMENTARY ARITHMBTIC. With Sugges- 
tions for Teachers. By George Wentworth, author of 
text-books in mathematics. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, London: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 232 pp. Illus- 
trated. List price, 35 cents; mailing price, 45 cents. 
The Wentworth text-books in mathematics have de- 

veloped vigorous mentality through accuracy, alertness, 

and keen analysis in millions of boys, girls, and youths. 

The Wentworth books have never been either behind or 

ahead of their time, since they have never carried waste 

matter and have never worn frills. They have always 
developed mental power, poise, and alertness. In this 
text-book the subject is carefully developed, logically ar- 
ranged, and attractively presented for the beginner. 

This new arithmetic approaches each subject by means 

of a series of questions, the answers of which are easy 

to discover if not already known. Its exercises and 
problems, of which there are a great number, have been 


NEW BOOKS 
Hoag’s Health Studies 


Practical instruction in hygiene. By ExNnest B. 
Hoag, M. D., Director of Hygiene in Throop 
Poiytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Cal., and Lec- 
turer on Hygiene in the University of California. 

Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 273 pages. 75 cents. 


Howes’s American Literature 


Sets forth simply, clearly, and with due regard to 
relative importance, the names which stand for 
literary growth in each period. By ABBY WIL- 
Lis Howes, author of ‘‘ Primer of English Lit- 
erature.” 

Cloth. 160 pages. Lllustrated. 50 cents. 


Education for Efficiency 


By EuGENE DAVENPORT, M. Agr., LL.D., Dean of 

the College of Agriculture, University of Illinois. 

192 pages. $1.00. 

A strong, wise appeal for industrial education 

as_a part of the regular school system; especially 

valuable wherever the study of agriculture is 
introduced or is under consideration. 


High School Administration 


By H. A. HoLuistEeR, A. M., High School Visitor 
for the University of Illinois. 
391 pages. $1.50 
A study of high school management in all its 
bearings; a text-book for normal school and 
college students, and of practical use to all con- 
nected with high schools. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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selected and graded with special care; and the wording 

is simple and readily understood. Great stress is laid 

upon repetition, which, enlivened by interesting varia- 

‘tions, tends to produce speed and accuracy of calcula- 

tion. Easy fractions and the more common measures 

are introduced early, and stimulate the interest of the 
pupils in their work. The book is for pupils in the sec- 
ond, third, and fourth grades, the text being arranged 
in five chapters, each of which constitutes the work for 

a half year. It includes, in addition, enough material in 

denominate numbers, decimal fractions, bills, and re- 

ceipts to assist greatly the work in the fifth and sixtb 
grades. 

TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY. By Lida B. Ear- 
hart, Ph. D., Columbia University. Riverside Educa- 
tional Monographs. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. Price, 35 cents, net. 
he Educational Monographs are in three series, 

though they are not so specified in their numbering, but 
rather in the announcement in each book. The main 
series is devoted to “General Educational Theory,” with 
such authors as Emerson, John Fiske, Charles W. Eliot, 
and John Dewey. “Administration and Supervision of 
Schools” and “Methods of Teaching,” in the last of these, 
are two masterpieces by Professor George H. Palmer. 
These six monographs are by far the most remarkable 
groups of educational masterpieces that have been 
brought together. No teacher in America or England 
can afford to pass any one of these, none can afford not 
to own them and read them more than once. They are 
so handy as well as classic, so suggestive as well as edu- 
cative, so inspiring as well as_ professionally ennobling 
that they are indispensable. There are other volumes 
designed for special helpfulness in one’s work, and the 
first of these is by Dr. Lida B. Earhart on “Teaching Chil- 
dren to Study,” which is an interesting treatment of an 
important subject, helpful to teachers and to students of 
education. No one questions the desirability of teach- 
ing children to study. This has always been the highest 
aim of the-school. Dr. Earhart’s contribution is inter- 
esting as a study of the subject, and her conclusions are 
wisely drawn and clearly stated. She has devoted much 
time to learning the conditions of the schools, and pre- 
sents their needs courageously. It is a valuable book for 
the classroom and the reading circle. 


ERSTES LESEBUCH. By A. Werner-Spanhoofd of 
Washington (D. C.) high schools. Cloth. 12mo. 
194 pp. Price, $1. 

TILL EULENSPIEGEL. Edited by Frederick Betz, 
East high school, Rochester, N. Y. Cloth. 16mo. 
92 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

The first of these two German text-books is a first 
reader in that language, and splendidly adapted for use 
by beginners in high school or academy. The author 
has won the highest commendation for other works pre- 
pared by him, and this is only another plume in his 
literary cap. His selections are excellent, his notes 
ample, his vocabulary generous, and his grammatical 
appendix a feature. 

The second is a bright bit of German folk-lore of un- 
known authorship but of interest and value, as it 
familiarizes one with the language of the peasantry. It 
is full of fun also. The editor gives conversational ex- 
ercises and a vocabulary. 


HEALTH STUDIES. By E. B. Hoag, M. D. Boston: 

D. C. Heath & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

It is no light task to write a book on physiology or 
hygiene adapted to the use of children. In this little 
volume, however, the author has produced a book full of 
practical suggestions both to pupil and teacher. The 
subjects are presented in a concise form, having par- 
ticularly in view various matters in which they are di- 
rectly interested relating to the health of young people 
and their relations to their surroundings, and leading 
them to an intelligent appreciation of the conditions 
which make for health preservation. It is a valuable 
text-book for schools, in which teachers as well as pupils 
will be interested. The illustrations are appropriate, 
profuse, and well executed. 


CONSTRUCTION WORK FOR RURAL AND ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. By Virginia McGaw, Balti- 
more. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. Price, 60 cents. 


This is as directly helpful, as inspiring to initiative, 
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and as modern in its ideas as any book that can be put 
into the hands of a teacher who wishes to teach chil- 
dren to do things at the right time and in the right 
way that they may get training and development in the 
doing. Here is adequate instruction and opportunity for 
abundant. practice in cord, paper, and wood construc- 
tion, and in basketry, and garden work is nowhere 
more wisely and atractively taught and outlined than 
here. It is a wonderfully useful and delightful book 
from the standpoint of the teacher and the school. 


PRIMER, LANGUAGE READER SERIES. By Frank- 
lin T. Baker, Teachers College; George B. Carpenter. 
Columbia University, and Julie T. Dulon, Public 
School 151, New York. Illustrated by Ruth 8. Clem- 
ents. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 
25 cents, net. 

This is a beautiful Primer, with full-page colored il- 
lustrations. The Primer is carefully prepared by ex- 
perts, and presents the latest ideas in vocabulary, inter- 
est, and suggestion. The page is on the scientific basis 
as to size and arrangement of type, lines, and sentences. 
Personally we are most interested in the type scheme. It 
will interest all teachers, and especially expert educa- 
tors. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Ethics of Progress.” By C. F. Dole. Price, $1.50.--— 
**Waverley Synopses.”’ By J. W. McSpadden. Price, 50 cents.—— 
“‘Wagner’s Walkure.”’ Edited by 0. Huckel. Price, $1.50——‘Bec- 

uer’s Romantic Legends of Spain.” T-anslated by C.F. Bates and 
k L. Bates. Price, $1.50.-—‘*The Maine Woods.”’ By H. D. Tho- 
reau. Price, $2.00.——‘ Dorothy Brooke’s Schooldays.’ 
Sparhawk. Price, $1.50.——‘‘Swinburne’s Dramas.”’ Edited by 
Arthur Beatty. Price, $1.56.——‘“‘We Four and No More.” y 
Imogen Clark. Price, $1.25-—*Pinocchio.” By Carlo Collodi. Price, 
$1.00,——*‘ Dornrischen.’’ By Emma Fisher. Price, 25 cents.——‘'One 
Thousand Common French Words.” Compiled by R. DeBlanchaud. 
Price, 25 cents.——“‘Exercises in French Conversation” By Gustav 
Hein, Price,40 cents. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

** The Silver Canoe.”’ By Henry G. Hunting. Price, $1.25.—-— 
‘Youth of the Great Elector.” B Goer P, Upton. Price, 60 cents. 
——"Elizabeth, Empress of Austria.’’ yG.P.Upton. Price, 60 
cents.——“Emperor William First.” ByG.P. Upton. Price, 60 
cents. ——‘‘Louise, Queen of Prussia.” By G. P. Upton. Price, 60 
cents. Chicago : A. C. McClurg & Co. 

“Sir Walter Scott in the Schools—Ivanhoe and the Lady of the’ 
Lake.” Arranged by Frank J. Browne.——“Civil Government Sim- 

lified.”” J.J. Duvall. Price, 25 cents. San Francisco : Whita- 

er & Ray-Wiggin Co. 

“Instruction and Drill Book in Arithmetic—One Hundred Speed 
Exercises (Arithmetic).’’ Practical Text-Book . 

‘* fhe Sunday Kindergarten : Game, Gift and Story.’’ Carrie 8. 
Ferris. Price, $1.40. ‘‘English Poems.’”’ Edited by W. C, Bronson. 
Price, $1.15. Chicago : University of Chicago Press. 

‘‘American Playgrounds.”” By E.B.Mero. Boston : The Dale 
Association. 

“The Christian Ministry and the Social Order.” Edited by C. S. 
MacFarland. New Haven : Yale Sones Press. 

“The Syntax of High School Latin.” Edited by Lee Byrne. Price, 
83 cents Chicago : University of Chicago Press. 

“Socialism as an Incubus on an American Labor Movement.”” By 
J. W. Sullivan. Price, 50 cents. New York : The Volunteer Press 
Print. 

“Bailey and Germann's Namber Primer.” By M.A. Bailey and G. 


B. Germann. Price, 30 cents.——** Famous Men of Modern Times.” 
By H. H. Haarenand A. B. Poland. Price, 50 cents. “Foundations 
of German.” By C. F. Kayser and F. Monteser. Price, 80 cents. 


“Selections from Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and Browning.’’ 
Edited by C. T. Copeland and H. M. Rideout. Price, 40 cents. 
New York : American Book Company. ‘ 

“School History of the United States of America.’’ By Charies 
Morris.——‘‘Home Life in All Lands: Book II., Manners and Cus- 
toms of Civilized Peoples.”’ 7 Charles Morris. Price, schowl edi- 
tion, 60 cents. Philadelphia : J.B. Lippincott Company. 

“A Primer of American Literature.” By A. W. Howes. Price, 50 
cents.—_—‘ Physiology and Hygiene.’”” By F.M. Walters. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. js 

“Writing and Speaking.” ByC.S. Baldwin. Price, $1.20. New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Happy Hawkins.” By R.A. Wason. Price, $1.50. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 

When. Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, 
incident to the average Schoolroom. A recent 
Census of New York City reveals the fact that in 
that City alone 17,928 School Children needed Eye 
Care. Why not try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, 
Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granulation, Pink 
Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experi- 
enced Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Pro- 
hibited Drugs. Try Murine For Your - Eye 
Troubles. You Will Like Murine. Try It In 
Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. Druggists Sell 
Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Eye Remedy 
Company, Chicago, Will Send You Interesting 
Eye Books Free. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news tobe inserted , 


under this heading are s0licited from 
school authorities in every State in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive, Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 


October'8, "9: National Association! of 
‘State Universities, Boston, 

October 8, 9: Eastern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Danville. 

October 14, 15: Upper Peninsula 
(Mich.).. Educational _Assoe@iation, 
Ishpeming; J.. B. Faught, se¢re- 
‘tary, Marquette. 

October 21, 22, 23: Vermont State 


Teachers’ Association, Burling- 
ton; Isaac Thomas, Rufland, 
president. 


October 28, 29, 30: Maine Teachers’. 
Association, Lewiston; William H. 
-Brownson, Portland, president. 

November 4, 5: Kansas State Teach- 
Association, Topeka. ~ 

November 4-5-6: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. E. 
J. H. Beard, Newton, president; 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, secretary. 

December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G, Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car. 
ter, Jefferson City. 

Easter week, 1910: Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Washington, D.C.; F. E. Lakey, 
secretary, Boston. 


a 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

PORTLAND. William H. Brown- 
son, superintendent of the public 
schools of Portland, died at his resi- 
cence, South Portland, Monday, Au- 
gust 30, after several months of ill 
health. Mr. Brownson was born in 
Norridgewock November 5, 1854, the 
son of Rev. 8. 8. Brownson, a well- 
known Baptist minister, and Cor- 
nelia A. Chapman Brownson, de- 
scendant of the Lees of Connecticut 
and the Stoughtons of Massachu- 
setts, prominent in colonial and Revo- 
lutionary days. William H. Brown- 
son was fitted for college at the 
Skowhegan high school, and entered 
Colby College in 1873, from which 
institution he was graduated in the 
class of 1877. Mr. Brownson was 
elected superintendent of schools in 
June, 1905, following the death of Or- 
lando M. Lord, and Mr. Brownson’s 
administration of the affairs of a dif- 
ficult and important office has been 
eminently satisfactory. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

MANCHESTER. The city is to 
have a tine scheme of medical school 
inspection. 

KINGSTON. Sanborn Seminary is 
residuary legatee under the will of 
the late Elihu Coleord of Lawrence, 
Mass., and is to have a girls’ dormi- 
tory therefrom. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


MILTON. Richard Cobb, for the 
past four years head master of Mil- 
ton Academy, has resigned that po- 
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Fran 
ton Agadeniy, who las been” ¢on-y 
nected with the school for twenty, 


years or more and has been birsar 
and teacher of mathematics. 


SALEM. ‘The greatest educational 
event in the history of the city was 
the opening of a new high school 
_butldiug costing $360,000. » Lhe, new 
Wnuilding is of fine red brick of artis- 
‘tie.design. The 
ture is that of a hollow square, with 
three sides completed, but instead of 
a court yard in the centre the as- 
sembly hall is located. there. The 
outside dimensions are 180 by 155 
feet, and there are three stories and 
a ‘basement. There are abundant 
exits. Everything in design, ap- 
pointments, and equipment is of the 
latest” design. In the basement are 
the manual training rooms. 

BOSTON. Rarely has a personal 


loss’ been s0 universally felt by edu- 
cators as in the death of Stanley 


"Cate Smith,” a yout’ 


junior in Harvard College, the only 
child of H. I. Smith of the C. E. 
Merrill Company and Mrs. Mary 
Catd Smith, who is widely known in 
educational circles. Young Cato 
was known to their friends because 
of his delightful personality and of 
his comradeship with his parents and 
their friends. 


DEERFIELD. Chester D. Stiles, 
principal of the Prospect-hill school, 
Westfield, has been elected superin- 
tendevt of: schools in the district 
comprising Deerfield, Conway, ‘Sun- 
derland, and Whately. Mr. Stiles is 
a graduate of the Westfield high 
school, and was graduated from Wil- 
liams College in the class of 1900. 
He has taught for nearly nine years, 
hotding positions in the Williams- 
town high school, at Bridgeport, Ct., 
New York city, Plainfield, N. J., and 


Westfield. He has been principal of ~ 


the Prospect-hill school for four 


years. 


NANTUCKET. Miss Kate Ste- 
vens, principal of a Higher Elemen- 
tary School for Girls in London and 
a distinguished worker in social 
lines, has been spending a week on 
the island, dividing her visit be 
tween the homes of George H. Mar- 
tin in ’Sconset and Professor Earl 
Barnes in town. Miss Stevens came 


over especially to give a course of. 


lectures at the summer session of the 
State Normal school at Hyannis. 
Her work there was highly appre- 
ciated, the only regret expressed be- 
ing that she could not give two or 
three weeks instead of one. She has 
been in this country before, and is 
well acquainted with school meth- 
ods and school people in America. 


BRIDGEWATER. The State 
Normal school has an entering class 
of 150, which breaks all records in 
New England. 

SOMERVILLE. Superintendent 
Charles S. Clark enters his sec- 
ond year’s work with many changes 
in the teachers’ corps, but the retire- 
ments have been natural and not 
forced, and the new teachers are all 
scholastically or professionally 
trained, and with good experience. 
There are among the new teachers 
graduates of Harvard, Clark, Insti- 
tute of Technology, Dartmouth, 
Brown, Mt. Holyoke College:, Ply- 
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sition, a will be succeeded by mouth, N. H., and Lowell Sermo) 


CONNECTICUT. 
NEW CANAAN. The schools open 
with tnustal promise under the lead- 
ership of Superintendent Henry W.- 
Saxe. There is to be a fine new 
school building, the course of study 
has been re-arranged, and the schools 
are regraded on an eight-year basis, — 
instead of nine as heretofore, and the 
year started off with a helpful and 
inspiring teachers’ meeting. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The first 
four-year course in sanitary engi- 
neering to be given by Columbia > 
University will be offered to stu- 
dents at the opening of the academic 
year. As is the case in other schools, 
the Columbia course is a differentia. 
tion of the civil engineering course, 
and.the.graduates will. receive the 
degree of civil engineer. The first 
year is identical with that of all the 
courses in the schools of engineering, 
In the _ work of the second year 
courses in quantitative analysis and 
microscopy will take the place of 
two civil engineering courses, and in 
the third and fourth years the work 


will be entirely different. The sub- 


jects that will be taken up in these 
two years ‘are bacteriology, sanitary 
biology, physical and biological 
analysis of water, municipal sanita- 
tion, drainage, heating, ventilation, 
and the principles of Sanitary sci- 
ence, public health, and hygiene. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Open-air schools 
for tubercular pupils have received 
the approval of commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, and the board 
of education is arranging for two 
such schools, one for white and the 
other for colored pupils. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

CRESTLINE. Superintendent 
Clark of this city has gone to 
Geneva, Ohio, as superintendent. 

GENEVA. Superintendent J. BR. 
Fitzgerald, who was a universal fa- 
vorite here, goes to Wooster, Ohio, as 
superintendent. 

KENT. Superintendent R. H. 
Clark, who came from Ashtabula, is 
making a great success of his work 
here. 

MISSOURI. 

OZARK. W, H. Lynch, one of the 
best known principals in the state, is 
to have charge of the public schools 
of this city the coming year. He 
will make this wide-awake town 
more wide awake than ever. 


MICHIGAN. 
ISHPEMING. The next annual 
meeting of the Upper Peninsula Edu- 
cational Association will be held at 

Ishpeming October 14 and 15. 

ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. Chicago board of edu- 
cation is selling books directly to the 
children. This is sensible. This is 
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FORGING AHEAD of 1908 


Month by Month, May ist, June ist, July ist, Aug. 1st, 
the Increase in Sales of the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


::: AND:: 


legitimate economy. It in no way 
cheapens books or lowers the value 
of education. The children in school 
the first day numbered 286,437. 


INDIANA. 

SOUTH BEND. The city is en- 
joying (2) some excitement over the 
retirement of Superintendent Moon 
and the coming of his successor, Su- 
perintendent Wood of La Porte. Mr. 
Moon had been so long in the posi- 
tion that the roots of his interests are 
far-reaching. 

INDIANAPOLIS. The state 
board of agriculture has given five 
scholarships in Purdue University at 
Lafayette for young men in the public 
schools who proved to be the best 
judges of corn and of beef cattle, 
lard hogs, draft horses, and mutton 
sheep. There were applicants from 
all parts of the state. ‘The effect of 
the contest upon school agriculture is 
very marked. 

Miss Mary Nicholson, who has 
been identified with the schools of 
the city for many years, in both the 
high school and Teacher Training 
school and who has done much to 
give Indianapolis a place in the edu- 
cational leadership of the country 
for a quarter of a century, has re- 
signed from active work. The va- 
rious women’s organizations are 
planning to make her a candidate for 
a place on the board of education. 


KENTUCKY. 

BEREA. Dr. D. K. Pearson has 
promised Berea College $100,000 on 
condition that President Frost raises 
$400,000, which he is sure to do. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Prince Osman Abdul Razik, third 
son of the khedive of Egypt, will be- 
come a student in agriculture at the 
University of Michigan next month. 

Clark College opened with the larg- 
est freshman class since the first, 
when tuition was free for one year. 
This fall’s list of about eighty fresh- 
men includes no “special students,” 
no conditioned students, no students 
not fully prepared to do a full year’s 
college work in the first year, and as 
nearly as can be determined before- 


Quick Repairing Materials 


Testify to Their Usefulness and Popularity 
Order Now to Insure Delivery Before Schools Open 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. HOLDEN, sec’y 


hand by careful investigation, no 
students not likely to succeed in an 
exacting requirement of work leading 
to the bachelor’s degree in three 
years. The specialty of Clark Col- 
lege is the three-years’ course. 

The inauguration of Abbott Law- 
rence Lowell, LL. D., as president of 
Harvard University wil! take place 
October 5, 6, and 7. The formal in- 
augural ceremonies will be on 
Wednesday, October 6, beginning at 
10.30 a. m. At that time the presi- 
dent’s address will be delivered and 
honorary degrees conferred. 

The formal retirement of Miss Ag- 
nes Irwin as dean of Radcliffe Col- 
lege took place September 1. Miss 
Irwin tendered her resignation some 
time ago in order that she might 
have a long vacation for rest and 
travel. She has been dean of Rad- 
eliffe for fifteen years, and in addi- 
tion to her college duties has served 
on various state commissions. 


Old South Lectures. 


“Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes” was 
the subject of the eighth and last of 
the Old South lectures given at the 
Old South meeting house. With the 
exception of this lecture, the talks 


-have all dealt with the discovery of 


America, and the lives of the differ- 
ent explorers have been discussed. 
The speaker was Professor Barrett 
Wendell, and the lecture was de- 
voted to Mr. Holmes in recognition 
of the centenary of his birth. 
Professor Wendell said, in effect. 
that history is a matter, not only of 
fact, but also of tradition and of at- 
mosphere. It is therefore peculiarly 
fitting that the centenary of Dr. 
Holmes should be observed in a 
course of lectures dealing with the 


history of New England; for though . 


he took little part in public affairs, 
he recorded, above any of his con- 
temporaries in New England, the ac- 
tual spirit of the century through 
the greater part of which he lived, 
His very name implied the character 
of his relation to the region and the 
time which his works thus recorded. 
The Olivers were of the true old 
Massachusetts stock, closely akin to 
the most distinguished people of 


Colonial times; the Wendells, of 
Dutch origin, came from New York 
early in the eighteenth century, and 
were absorbed with the native at- 
mosphere of Massachusetts, so when 
Dr. Holmes’s father came from 
Connecticut and married a daughter 
of Oliver Wendell, he founded a fam- 
ily at once saturated with the oldest 
Massachusetts feeling and just for- 
eign enough in other ways to appre- 
ciate the charm of local associations 
to the full. 

A brief sketch of Dr. Holmes’s life 
followed. This life, extending in its 
full maturity from 1829 to 1889, 
covered a period of sixty years, be- 
ginning when the society which Gil- 
bert Stuart painted was at its best, 
and ending when, as at the present 
time, the old New England control of 
Boston was a matter of historic past. 
Throughout this period Dr. Holmes 
made frequent and vividly sincere 
comments on life as he experienced 
it. The earlier of these comments 
were in poetry, much of it occasional. 
No one can appreciate the traditional 
temper, either of Harvard College, or 
of nineteenth century Boston, who 
cannot enjoy the mingled fun and 
sentiment of Dr. Holmes’s poems. 
More profoundly characteristic, how- 
ever, are those prose writings, be- 
zinning in 1857, with “The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table,” in which 
he reproduced the quality of the 
wise, profound, and witty conversa- 
tion for which he was privately fam- 
ous. In reading this, you can feel 
the extreme distinctness of its local 
atmosphere; it could have been writ- 
ten nowhere but in nineteenth-cen- 
tury Boston. You can feel, as well, 
how thoroughly indigenous the at- 
mosphere of that Boston still re- 
mained, and you can feel throughout 
the vigorous and witty independence 
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of his thought and expression, his 
profound love of all admirable 
tradition, and his intense devotion to 
the ideal of liberty within the limits 
of order. 

After illustrating these statements 
by references to certain works of 
Dr. Holmes, Professor Wendell 
urged that such impressions as he at- 
tempted to set forth are useful only 
when they have the good fortune to 
stir hearers to read for themselves. 
Whether or not a reader of Dr. 
Holmes finds his works immortally 
true, any sympathetic reader mny be 
sure that they at once expressed and 
appealed to what was best and most 
characteristic in nineteenth-century 
New England. Thus, together with 
the simpler pleasure which such 
reading will surely bring, any reeder 
may have the added pleasure of cer- 
tainty that he is absorbing, half una- 
wares, the spirit of Dr. Holmes’s 
time—which is a lasting truth of 
New England history. 

Professor Wendell concluded with 
a few personal reminiscences, 


An}Alaskan School. 


“Mrs. C. W. Hammond and her 
daughter are the teachers in what is 
perhaps the most interesting school 
under the Stars and Stripes,” says 
Jerry G. Andrews, a mining prospec- 
tor of Nome, Alaska. “They are the 
teachers appointed by the govern- 
ment to conduct the native school at 
Afognak, Alaska. 

“Afognak is but little known to 
the people of the United States, yet 
it was the third town started by the 
Russians in the early part of the last 
century on the Pacific. It would 
have little reason to demand even the 
attention of the government to-day 
were it not for the fact that one of 
the best Indian schools conducted in 
the territory of Alaska is maintained 
there. Afognak is on an island of 
the same name in southwestern 
Alaska. 

“Mrs. Hammond and her daughter 
have the task of teaching the eighty- 
one pupils who are enrolled at the 
Afognak school, and it is not likely 
that in all the possessions of the 
United States is there such a variety 
of color or intelligence among the 
natives who are being educated. On 
one thing, the natives from the 
Aleuts to the Russian octoroons are 
a unit. Everyone is the most devout 
of Greek Catholics on Sunday. On 
other day8 they are simply natives. 

“It is probably surprising that of 
all the pupils there is hardly one who 
does not take naturally to drawing. 
Why, it is astonishing to find that 
little tots who are just able to toddle 
to the schoolhouse are, when fur- 
nished with a pencil and paper, 
drawing. Music. however, is the 
one thing that wins them, from the 
old gray-haired men and women to 
the little boys and girls. They love 
music. They can sing far better 
than an equal number of country 
children in the United States. They 
have their favorite instruments, too 
—mandolins and accordions. There 
is not a popular air that has been 
sung in the United States in the last 
ten years that is not common in 
Afognak within three months after 
the record is made. 

“Afognak shows that the white 
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blood must predominate. There are 
two villages. One is the real, native 
Aleut town, the other the half 
castes. I have noticed that any 
native who has a drop of white blood 
in his or her veins looks down on the 
full-blooded native.” — Washington 
Herald. 


Dr. Grenfell’s Work. 


It was on the North Sea that Dr. 
Grenfell served his apprenticeship as 
a missionary to the deep-sea fisher- 
men. An Oxford graduate, trained 
in surgery at the great London hos- 
pital, he was “converted” by a ser- 
mon of the American revivalist, 
Dwight L. Moody, which he hap- 
pened to hear one night in London, 
and went out to the Doggerbank on 
the medico-missionary ship that 
ministered to the physical and 
spiritual needs of the hardy English- 
men who reap the harvest of the sea 
in those perilous waters. The es- 
tablishment of this service was 
largely due to the efforts of the 
famous surgeon, Sir Frederick 
Treves, and the service itself be- 
eame world-famous in 1904, when 
the mission ship went to the rescue 
of the innocent victims of Russia’s 
armada, just starting off on the long 
journey that was to end in its de- 
struction. [t was after a “heart-to- 
heart talk” with Sir Frederick that 
the young surgeon, who had already 
determined to devote his life to help- 
ing his fellowmen, decided to throw 
in his lot with the deep-sea mission- 
aries. 

The work on the North sea being 
in competent hands, Dr. Grenfell 
soon turned his attention to the 
urgent needs of the fisherfolk on this 
side of the Atlantic. Medicine and 
surgery were known to the dwellers 
in Labrador only through the visits 
of a doctor, who came on the mail 
boat at intervals of three weeks dur- 
ing the few summer months when 
navigation was possible. In the 
matter of religion their condition 
was no less benighted. In both re- 
spects the coming of Dr. Grenfell 


has wrought an almost miraculous 
change. At comparatively accessi- 
ble points he has established a chain 
of hospitals where religious services 
are also held. All summer long, in 
his steamship Strathcona, he cruises 
up and down the coast on errands of 
merey to the fishermen and their 
families; in winter he visits them at 
their snowbound homes, and on dog 
sledges gathers into the nearest hos- 
pital those who need to be there. 
He has also established a number of 
co-operative stores, and by so doing 
has relieved the crushing poverty 
that was driving many of them to 
despair. On his summer voyages he 
earries books about with him, and 
leaves them at certain stations till 
his return. He is, moreover, vested 
with magisterial authority, as most 
of his parishioners are beyond the 
reach of the courts. But he is a 
missionary first and last, and re- 
gards the saving of bodies as merely 
incidental to the saving of souls. It 
is for this reason that, on his recent 
winter sojourns in the United States, 
he has spoken chiefly in the 
churches, and been heard mainly by 
the devout.—Joseph B. Gilder, in the 
Century. 
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Booker T,. Washington at Me- 
chanics Building Food Fair. 


“Every grade of music from the 
‘Inflammatus’ to the plantation 
melody is well given by the versatile 
Tuskegee Institute jubilee singers. 
The melodies are wonderfully well 
done; the plaintiveness of some airs 
and the sensuous beauty of others, 
coupled with the soul of the singing, 
fills the hall, deep and sweet and ir- 
resistibly pathetic, the notes prolong- 
ing themselves with weird effect.” 
The managers of the New Bngland 
Food and Home Furnishing Exposi- 
tion—a term synonymous with “The 
World’s Greatest Food Fair’—which 
opens in Mechanics building. Roston, 
September 27 and is to continue for 
five weeks, are receiving much prais3 
for securing as a stellar attraction 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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es. For catalogues address, 
Joux G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


NORMAL HOOL, 
Gor only. Especial at- 
tention is called to the new course of Houre- 
held Arts., For address HENRY 
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MAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 

Department for the peda- 

icaland technical ining of teachers of 

e commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY Pitmay, Principal, 


Broad Top mountain 


the Tuskegee Institute jubilee sing- 


ers, the picked vocalists of the 1,600 
students at Booker T. Washington’s 
world-famed negro college at Tus- 
kegee, Alabama. Five concerts will 
be given every day in Paul Revere 
hall, and at the same heurs Charles 
Winter Wood will describe the splen- 
did growth and wonderful results ac- 
complished at this institute. With- 
eut doubt Mr. Washington will be 
present during the exposition and 
describe the uplift given his people 
by the Tuskegee Institute. The other 
attractions of this great exposition 
are Marco Vessella and his band of 
soloists (first appearance in New 
England), Belle Yeaton Renfrew and 
the famous Bostonia women’s or- 
ehestra of fifty pieces, a moving pic- 
ture theatre with all the latest films, 
and an old-time circus, arranged and 
managed by J. W. Gorman, the best 
known amusement purveyor in New 
England. All this in addition to the 
400 splendid exhibits, some of which 
are most elaborate and all of which 
are of intense interest and educa- 
tional value to the purchasing pub- 
lic. It goes without saying that an 
exposition dealing thus generously 
with the public and crowded with 
features of special and general inter- 
est will achieve a phenomenal suc- 
cess. 
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NOT TO BE PITIED. 
A traveler passing throngh the 
district in 
northern Bedford: county, Pennsyl- 
vania, last summer, came across a 


lad of sixteen cultivating a patch of 
miserable potatoes. He remarked 
upon their promising appearance and 
expressed pity for anyone that had 
to dig a living out of such soil. 

“I don’t need no pity,” said the boy 
resentfully. 

The traveler hastened to soothe his 
wounded pride. But in the offended 
tone of one who has been misjudged 


-the boy added: “I ain’t as poor as 


you think. I’m only workin’ here. I 
don’t own this place.”—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


“Professor,” she said, “do tell me 
the name of some good piece of clas- 
sical music for the piano! I am so 
tired of hearing my daughters play 
what everybody else plays.” 

“Well, madam,” responded the 
“lion” of the evening, “suppose you 
try—let me see—Rolfe’s Opus 97.” 

am glad you mentioned that, 
professor,” she rejoined with enthu- 
siasm. ‘If there is anything in the 
world I am fond of, it is opuses!”— 
Youth’s Companion. 


> 


CONVENIENT. 


“What are marsupials?” asked the 
teacher, and Johnny was ready with 
his answer. 

“Animals that have pouches in 
their stomachs,” he said, glibly. 

“And for what are these pouches 
used?” asked the teacher, ignoring 
the slight inaccuracy of the answer. 
“I’m sure that, you know that, too.” 

“Yes’m,” said Johnny, with encour- 
aging promptness. “The pouches are 
for them to crawl into and conceal 
_pursued.”— 


themselves when 
Youth’s Companion. 


WASTED ENERGY. 

A Baltimore man had decided that 
he must administer a stern lecture to 
his six-year-old son Harry. The boy 
had been naughty, but did not seem 
to appreciate the fact; and it was 
with some reluctance, therefore, that 
the parent undertook a scolding. 

He spoke judiciously, but severely; 
he recounted the lad’s misdeeds, and 
duly explained the whys and where- 


fores of his solemn rebuke, his wife 
the while sitting by duly impressed. 

Finally, when the father ceased 
for breath and, incidentally, to hear ‘ 
the culprit’s acknowledgment of er- 
ror, the lad, his face beaming with 
+h ees turned to the mother and 

“Ma, isn’t pa interesting?’—Har- 
per’s Magazine. 
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THE SUNDAY NEWSPAPER. 


William Allen White of the Em- 
poria (Kans.) Gazette tells of the 
good time he had with his Sunday 
paper, thusly :— 

“I spent five cents for the Sunday 
Dart, 

And oie it home in a two-wheeled 
cart. 

I piled the sections upon the floor, 

Till they reached as high as the 
kitchen door. 

I hung the chromos upon the wall, 

Though there wasn’t room to hang 
them all; 

And the yard was littered some ten 
feet ‘ 

With comic sections that made me 
weep; 

And there were sections of pink and 
green, 

A woman’s section and magazine; 

And sheets of music, the which, if 
played, 

Would make an audience quickly 
. fade; 

And there were patterns for women’s 
gowns, 

And more for gentlemen’s hand-me- 
downs; 

mustache and a rubber 

oul, 

And.a deck of cards and a parasol. 

Now men are busy with dray and 
cart, 

A-hauling away the Sunday Dart.” 


> 


ONE WAY HE COULD HELP. 

The papers are telling a story of 
an eastern college graduate who ap- 
plied for work in a Michigan lumber 
camps He was told to get busy on 
one end of a crosscut saw, the other 
end being in charge of an old and ex- 
perienced lumberman:— 

At first all went well, but at the 
end of the second day the young 
man’s strength began to wane. Sud- 
denly the old man stopped the saw 
and spat. 

“Sonny,” he said not unkindly, “I 
don’t mind yer ridin’ on this saw, 
but if it’s jest the same to you I wish 
you’d keep yer feet off the ground.” 


WELL, WHAT IF HE DIDN'T. 


For many years Dr. Francis lL. 
Patton, ex-president of Princeton 
University, wore side whiskers, 
Whenever he suggested shaving 
them, there was a division of opinion 
in the family. One morning he came 
into his wife’s dressing-room, razor 
in hand, with his right cheek shaved 
smooth. 

“How do you like it, my dear?’ he 
asked. “If you think it looks well, I 
will shave the other side, too.’— 
Everybody’s Magazine for June. 


a 


“Elijah” Sandford announces that 
the end of the world will come Sep- 
tember 15, but the Somerville schools 
will open in the fall, the same as | 
usual.—Somerville Journal. 
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BOSTON THEATRES, 
KEITH’S. 

Since his arrival in Boston a week 
ago, traveling in a palace car and 
lunching with a large party at Hotel 
Touraine, Peter, the famous chim- 
panzee, created more talk than any- 
body, with the possible exception of 
the explorers, Peary and Cook. Peter 
bears out all the Darwin claims 
about the origin of man. At Keith’s 
his performances have been simply 
startling, and the theatre is crowded 
daily to see this wonder. Besides 
eating at a table, smoking like a man, 


and doing the ordinary things of life, | 
Peter is an expert bicycle rider, goes | 


on roller skates, and does other 
stunts that are surprising when done 
even by menu and women on the stage. 
He remains at Keith’s for another 
week at the head of one of those bills 
that is making this theatre more 
talked about than ever.. On it will 
be those famous New England come- 
dians, Will Cressy and Blanche 
Dayne, who will present one of their 
sketches of New England life; the 
Kainos, the English lifting act; Pat 
Rooney and Marion Bent in a new 
sketch; Oscar Lorraine, who imper- 
sonates great musicians; the Vivians 
and others. 
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The Barefooted Kicker. 


The glad summer season already is 
waning, 

The poor summer landlord, of course, 
is complaining; 

Vacations now to a quick end are 
coming, 

Stores and factories soon will be 
humming. 

But nobody dreads the autumnal 
season 

Unless he’s possessed of an excellent 
reason; 

Nobody kicks at September’s return- 
ing 

Except the small boy, who shies at 
his learning. 

—Joe Cone, in Boston Herald. 


BETTER KEEP AT WORK. 

“Aren’t you taking a vacation 
summer?” 

“No.” 

“Didn’t you ask for one?” 

**Ves.”” 

“Wouldn’t they give it to you?’ 

“That’s what’s the matter. They 
were so much more enthusiastic 
about it than I was that I grew a lit- 
tle suspicious.”—St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. 


THAT WAS EASY. 


It was in an Italian settlement 
kindergarten. The children were 
marching. like soldiers, when Gio- 
anni suddenly stopped and called 
out: “George Wash—him soldier too” 
—and pointed with his very dirty lit- 
tle hand to a picture of Washington, 
who, mounted on his horse, was 
holding his hat in his hand acknowl- 
edging the greetings of the populace. 

“Why do you suppose George 
Washington has his hat in his hand?” 
asked the kindergartner, stopping to 
draw for the hundredth time a lesson 
in courtesy. 

“To catch de pennies,” was Tony’s 
prompt reply.—Harper’s Magazine. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


seemed a long way off to Charles L. Oswald when he was graduated from 
MARYLAND the Oswego normal in 1902 and we sent him to Salisbury as teacher of man- 
ual training. But he made a good record there and we sent him the next year to Erie, 
Pa., at satary advanced to $1,200. In 1909 we sent"him to Bangor, Me., at $1,500. It is worth 


noting that when the superintendent at Bangor wrote asking us to reccmmend he named 


1,100 as the salary and was induced offered a superior candidate. 
ay advance it $400 because we PENNSYLVANIA We have lately printed a folder 
giving a list of 1,180 post-offices outside of New York state to which we have been asked to 
recommend teachers, and to some Of which we have sent 4s ~—— as 
twenty teachers. We have another folder eiving a list of 3,375 positions filled in 
New York, but of course it is understood that the best places here come to us. MA NE 
What is not so well known is that the calls come from Oregon, Texas, and 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ESTABLISNED 22 YEAKS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


The best positions in Colleges, State Normal Schools 
SEPTEMBER VACANCIES. Secondary Schools and Public Schools are ours to fill 
and now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


New York 
hers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


FISHER: -ACENCY 


Excellent facilities for placing NUAL. Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


anda ¢. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
superior Professors, Principals. Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 


E 
nd £9 REIGN. of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


High, Preparatory and Norma) Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach scme approved sys8— 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $€0 to $70 per month. For further 

information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Marke St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 


SG ie with good general education wanted for department work im 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN, 


Sec. and Treas, 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this pudlication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyisten se. 
Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 
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Whenever 
A Typewriter 
Operator 

is wanted for a good paying position 


there’s generally a 


Remington 


back of it. 
Remington Typewriter Employment Departments 


Located in every city, make no charge for 
assisting competent stenographers to se- 
cure positions. 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET 


— 
“Baby’s. Best Friend” 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort, Mennen’s relieves and 
prevents Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn. 

For your protection the genuine is put up in non-re- 
fillable boxcs—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
ontop. Sold everywhere or by mail 25cents—Sample/ree. 
Guaranteed by the Gerhard Menr.en’s Chemical Co., under 
the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Taleum Toilet Powder— 
It has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample free. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Mennen’s Horated Skin Soap [blue wrapper) No 


Specially prepared for the nursery. 
| Mennen's Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor Samples 


Sold only at Stores. 


EASY PROBLEMS 


FOR 
YOUNG THINKERS 


Edited By 
SEYMOUR EATON 


A collection of mostly original exercises for review 
work in arithmetic in the grammar grades. Among 
the exercises are questions grouped as follows:— 


Questions for Little Folks. 
Special Drill in Fundamental Rules. 
How to Buy, Sell, and Make Change. 


Miscellaneous Easy Problems. 


Answers to questions are given in back of book 
for the teacher's convenience. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


WANTED 


Copies of the JOURNAL OF EDU- 
CATION of the following dates: 


FEBRUARY 1, 1906 
MARCH 14, 1907 
OCTOBER 3, 1907 
OCTOBER 31, 1907 


We need four copies of each of the 
above issues. If you have them, cor- 
respond with us. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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